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Shane Meadows’ This 
h England is a skinhead 
movie with brains and 
balls. It’s a pulsating 
snapshot of racial tension 
and social decay. It’s got 
passion and style, and it 
glowers out at you with 
simmering menace. 



He’s an 
original, 

Shane 
Meadows, 
a dark poet of 
urban England, 
louring and 

lyrical ■ He takes the chintz and china of 

domestic iife and twists them into something eise - something 
unfamiiiar and threatening, it was there in the invasive vioience of 
Deed Man's Shoes, and it’s here, too, in the concrete councii biock 
where Shaun Fieids wiii gel his first, bitter taste of manhood. 


Shaun (Thomas Turgoose) is Shane’s memory of his own 
chiidhood as an ’80s skin, the ones who suffered the poiiticai 
kickback of record unempioyment and nationai resentment iike a 


Before, it was rasta and rude boys, black and white skins side by 
side, the mod spirit of ’69. These were the good old days, says 
Meadows, and he plunges into them, unashamed, proud even, of 


Toots and the Maytals blasts out of the soundtrack as 12-year- 
old Shaun falls in with a gang of skinheads. He doesn’t see it but 
Shaun is surrounded by the symbols of a divisive decade. His 
dad has been killed in the Falklands, a Pandora’s Box of patriotic 
violence, which, once unlocked seems to seep into the collective 
psyche. Walls are daubed with graffiti, an angry inarticulacy 
screaming 'Maggie is a twat’. The first Asian-owned shop has 
opened on the comer. T 





Shaun is a lonely kid - he's got the wrong hair, the wrong Jeans, 
he’s bullied at school - and he drifts through a landscape In 
which, true to form, Meadows has found a stark, simple beauty: 
the way a tree casts a shadow on mottled brick; the view from a 
concrete car park; the wintry magnificence of a rotting row boat. 

tie’s got attitude to spare (don't be fooled by that angel face and 
those big round eyes; "Piss off," are the first words out of his 
mouth) but there are holes In Shaun’s life, one of which will be 
filled by Woody (Joe Gllgun), an older, tattooed skin who offers 
Shaun his first vision of family In the film. 

With Woody's gang Shaun rules the swimming baths, plays 
football, hangs out with girls, goes 'hunting' In derelict houses. 
Like any youth culL they’re reactionary and aggressive, they’re 
loud and they look different, but against our smug suspicions, 
these kids are alright There’s an Intimacy to the way they treat 
each other. In a film In which role models and authority figures 
are strikingly absent, that gang Identity Is a kind of therapy, an 
Insulation against the anomie of Thatcherite Britain. 
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These scenes see 
Meadows at his most 
brash and brilliant. 
Visually, they 
confirm his place 
as one of the great 
British stylists, 

the harsh social realism of Alan Cterke with the strutting street 
energy of his hero, Scorsese. But it’s the writing that grabs you 
(though surely a lot of It was ad libbed) - for Its hilarious clarity 
("Would you like to suck my tits?’'asks Smell, Shaun’s girlfriend) 
and simple honesty. "This has been the best day of my life," 
says Shaun to Woody, reminding you that there's still a small, 
vulnerable boy beneath the new boots and braces. ^ 


But things change. Out of Jail and Into their lives comes Combo 
(Stephen Graham), an old mate of Woody's, a new breed of 
skinhead. At a party he gives a racist account of his time Inside, 
though Milky, a first-generation Jamaican Immigrant, Is In the 
room. There^ an embarrassed silence, amplified by a series of 
harsh, unforgiving close-ups. 

The next day, 
in his dingy 


bed sit. 


Combo gives them the call to arms. 
"This Isa proper fIghL" he says, drawing a line on thefoor In spit 
pick a side. Woody walks but Shaun stays, angry and confused: 

"I want to make my dad proud," he explains. If Woody offered 
fomlly. Combo offers masculinity, the brute appeal of simple 
truths. He offers a short-cut to aduHhood, to the world of violence 
that took his dad. 


The film gets visually darker; ska and motown give way to the 
discordant OH noise of the UK Subs, as Combo takes Shaun and 
the others to a meeting of the National Front. This is our passport 
to the early world of white posver politics, greasy bikers and the 
backrooms of rural pubs 

We're going to revitalise that grand old word... England," says the 
suit to the skins, but at first there’s a sense of ridicule to the way 
these kids play at being racist They leave poorly spelled graffiti 
In an underpass (Shaun Just writes his name), they threaten Asian 
kids and rob the comer store. But it's not until the question of 
family raises Its head again that the film finally explodes Into its 
only moment of outright violence. 

That It’s Milky who takes a beating from Combo Is predictable, 
but the circumsiances are far from straightforward. They've been 
smoking weed, reminiscing about the early days (though there's 
something in the air, like a timer ticking down to zero) when Milky 
starts talking about his family. ' What do you think makes a bad 
dad? ” asks Combo, before giving him a savage kicking. T 
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But for all his swaggering, racist rhetoric, Combo's no simple, 
tabloid skin. His hatred Is really a nameless anger - all racism 
does Is give It a label and a purpose, externalising something that 
comes from deep within him. It lets Combo understand himself In 
terms he can deal with. There's a tear tattooed beneath his eye, 
and maybe that's the only real thing about him. 

That’s what you 
take away from 
This Is England; 
that sense of self- 

revelation ■ It's the honesty to say, 

These are the things we did, this Is who we were, and a lot of It 
wasn't very nice'. That's Meadows' responsibility, but he couldnt 
have done It without Thomas Turgoose. For all Its expressive 
stylism and emotional subtlety, truth Is, This Is England would 
be nothing without Tommo. Everything turns on him, and he 
responds with a performance of staggering maturity. 

In fact. In a film obsessed with fatherhood and masculinity, 
the film's real bond Is between director and star. "I could see 
myself In him," Meadows said after finding Tommo at a centre 
fordlsadvantaged kids In Grimsby, where much of the location 
shooting took place. For his part Turgoose lives the role from the 
Inside out. He's tender, vulnerable, cheeky, rude and heartfelt. 

At the end of the film, you learn that he suffered his own tragedy 
- This Is England is dedicated to his late mum - and while 
nothing can replace that loss, you know he's Just taken a giant 
step towards a future. 

What he and Meadows have left behind Is a striking, nuanced, 
magnificent film, executed with an expertise that, right now, puts 
it way ahead of the rest of our home-grown hits ■ 




LWLies: Hey Tommo, how^ it going? 
Turgoose: Uhhh, okay, I guess. 


Gopd 

me 

Goose 


WE TALK TO 
BUDDING 
SUPERSTAR 
THOMAS 
TURGOOSE. 
HONESTLY, 
THE KID’S A 
LEGEND. 


Have you been at football practice 
this afternoon? 


So how was school? 


What about the girls? Surely they're 
all fighting over you now? 

No. not really. 

Have you planned a big trip to see 
This Is England when it hits the 
cinema? 


Did you have to take loads of time 
off Bchooi for Aiming? 


That's kind of a long time, was it a 
bit of a shock to have to do 
schooiwork again? 



True, bit of a bummer. What about 
during filming - how did you find 
being the youngest on set? 

older guys, really. Not, like, 
really old. Like .Jack O'Connell 




Did they take care of you? 


What do your mates at schooi make 
of you being in a fiim? 

They're glad for me. They all 
say I'm lucky and «ish they 


When it came to shooting scenes, 
did you have set lines or did Shane 
want you to improvise? 




Who do you feel you got on best 
with when it came to improvising? 

Probably Jo Hartley [Cynthia, 




So, is that a regular day out for you 
and your buddies? 

What was your favourite scene to 
film? 


How long did you guys spend doing 
that? 


Why do you think that is? 

I don't know really. Before, 
people just wouldn't help me 
at all, they'd just, like. 



And how do you find answering 
stupid questions from stupid 
journalists? 



What did she do? 




...and you basicaiiyjust got to run 
rampant? 


How many interviews do you think 
you've had to do? 



When you guys were running around 
the abandoned house, was that 
totally improvised too? 


Do you feel that life has changed for 
you since making the fiim? 


And after a while do you sit there 
and think, ‘This is Just stupid'? 




And how did you find that? 



Well, thanks Tommo, for speaking 
to another dumb journalist. 
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READER 

Recently we at 
abojt tne Kind 
were alarming, 
readers. Some < 
after watching tl 


iO a reader survey to our weDslIe to find ouf a little bit more 
folK that ara buying UVUea. The results, in many cases, 

Id we have discovered much to be concerned about in our 
you still find It very difficull to sit fully relaxed on the Dog 
s 1987 slasher Ghoulies t! at the age of 10. Some of you 
dres, grab IWLies, buy it and then leave ‘tike a legitimate 
cut up their copies of the mag and use them in atmospheric 
ages, and like films with a lot of blood, vomit and marmalade. 


But mainly we ]i 
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SUBSCRIBE & WIN! 

Send us your name, address and 
e-mail, and in return well Dung you 
our next five issues for £15, 


This issue, the first ID subscribers 

such vessel) will win a box sat of 
either Screen Icons: Julie Christie or 
Screen Icons: Catherine Deneuve, 
courtesy of Optimum Releasing. 

UVLres Magazine 
45 Rlvingtoh Street 
London EC2A SOB 


FOPP FILM CLUB 

Wondering where all your mates have been 
on Tuesday nights? Coma and Join them at 
the Fopp Fim Club, hosted by LWLies In the 
basement cafe/bar at Fopp's flagship store on 
Tottenham Court Road. Watch great movies 
for free (yes, you don't have to pay a penny), 
have a OnnK and maybe even meet the odd 
special guest. Our upcoming schedule looks 
something lIKethis. Itmaychangea bit, but it 
probably won't. 

April 3: The Sotorious fietrre Page 
April 17: Half Nelson 
May 1: Fast foort Matron 

PLUS, A SPECIAL SCREEMNG: 

April 23: This Is England 

with director Shane Meadows introducing 
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^ MADE IN ENGLAND 


It’s not about statuettes. It’s not about ‘conquering America*. It’s 
about England — our films, our talent, our shores. These are the 
people making it happen: the artists, visionaries, madmen and 
mavericks giving it some national front. 


Word! hy 


PhotograpHy Ky 

Dean Roger!, Paul WilloughSy, Sa 
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^ ORIGINAL ^ 
SKIN 


Shme ^P^eadoyps 

“I’m not ashamed of being a skinhead.” 

Portrait bj Dean Rogers 



any old somebody, and his past isn't your average story of jumpers-for-goalposts and 
home for tea. 

"I've seen some terrible things over the course of the years,” he admits. "Really 
ferocious, unrelenting violence, ft frightens me, and what also frightens me is that 
sometimes I'vefeft that rage myself. I was witnessing things and saying things and 
doing things that 1 should never have been doing at that age.” 

His wilderness years as a young skinhead in Uttoxeter - the shit on the heel of 
Thatcher's lackboot - are the basis for Meadows' latest masterpiece. This Is England, 
surely the film that confirms his place as our numero uno home-grown filmmaker. 

It's a bristling take on an era that most people remember for Roland Rat and bad 
fashion - '80s icons that the film acknowledges, but which then give way to something 
altogether darker and more uncomfortable. But as much as Meadows wants to prick 
our collective conscious. This Is England is a propulsive celebration of youth culture. ▼ 




"ft's not like I'm ashamed of being a skinhead," he says. "The first 
time you go from being a shaggy-haired wimp to a sort of face around 
town, that period and that empowerment is something that stays wth 
you. tfs like smoking for the first time underage - we've all done it, we've 
all been there, we've all fett the excitement of that." 

But his experiences went a lot further than a crafty fag. Meadows 
was there when the National Front muscled in on the skinhead scene, 
fracturing its traditional roots in black culture, and transforming it into 
something aitogether more sinister. 

But who do you blame for that? As Meadows points out, “as a young 
kid in a place where you were starting to think, 'Shit, there's nothing out 
there for me', it sort of perpetuated itself. You've got these people who 
were ready for a fight, and also looked ready for a fight, and the Natonal 
Front used them as foot soldiers.” 

And yet that was never the whole story: “Skinheads were prime for 
the picking, but it wasn't a natural, foregone conclusion. All skinheads 
didn't go that way; the problem is that there are certain imaps that 
stay with people, and a skinhead with a 'Screwdrivei" tattoo sticking his 
middle finger up is more memorable in the press than a white and black 
skinhead playing pool in the youth club." 

On the surface, Meadows still has some of that menace from the 
old days, with his bald, sculpted head and a great dane of a frame like a 
second row forward just going to seed. 

Not that you'd say it to his face. Watch his films - there's something 
a bit wrong about Shane Meadows. Anybody who dresses Paddy 
Consldine in a gas mask and an axe isn't the kind of guy you're going to 
greet with a cheery, ‘Hey, baldy, lose some weightf. 

But when he starts to speak, you realise that you've got him all 
wrong. He's a home town boy is Shane, and if the closet Brummy accent 
doesn't give it away (is it Brummy? That could be the kind of thing that 
East Midlanders get tetchy about), the fact that he's barely stirred from 
his Nottingham base in five features certainly is. 

For This Is England, Meadows and crew made the 70-mile trip down 
the A46 to Grimsby, a bleak industrial wasteland (no offence) on the 
east coast of England, it was here that Meadows met Tommo Turgoose, 
then a troubled 13-year-otd, who gives a stunning performance as the 
director's alter ego, Shaun Fields. 

If anything, ifs that ability to coax performances from unknown 
actors thafs made Meadows, as ifs saved him from a reliance on the 


kind of bigger British stars who could affect the focus of his films. 

Finding Tommo he says, “was almost like this karma" - he spotted him 
in a casting tape he shouldn't even have been looking at, having all but 
decided that Grimsby wasn't the place to shoot. 

Grimsby aside, for the time being at least Meadows has no plans to 
expand his geographical ambifions, certainty not fe) the capital: "1 get a 
taste of London every time I make a film," he says, “and t tastes pretty 
bitter. 1 don't like that extremity of life. I've been down there working on 
the final stages of a film, and it always feels like I'm being torn away 
from home." 

Doesn't he need to be in London, though? Isn't It crucial for any 
English filmmaker to be in the centre of things? Far from it: “If you think 
about the things that inspire my films, the areas that Td have to live in 
London, they don't seem to exist anywhere. When I'm down at the Bribsh 
Legion in Uttoxeter with me dad, or Tm wandering round Nottingham, 
you see and feel and hear people, and pick up on things that continue to 
inspire you. Down in London there's an anonymous quality to it - (think 
fd run out of ideas pretty fast.” 

Besides, as much as he has an emotional attachment to Nottingham 
(“I really feel tike part of the place, you know?”), there are pracfical 
reasons for staying put: "We've got sound studios and everything that I 
need to get thirigs to a virtual finish here. And the area's thriving; there're 
lots of young filmmakers to be excited about” 

Is he concerned that the lure of London is threatening English 
filmmaking? That we're in danger of losing our regional voices, as 
filmmakers and audiences alike (national and international) fixate on a 
single city? Again, far from it He points out that the distribufion of 
cash among local funding bodies is making it easier for regional 
filmmakers to get hold of the financing they need to tell their stories, 
whereas in London there's a lot of people chasing a limited pot of 
money. In fact, he says, “I would much rather be a new filmmaker in 
Sheffield or Nottingham or Manchester than I would in London because 
there isn't the mass of people to overshadow you. You can actually get 
your voice heard.” 

In Shane's case that voice is being heard loud and clear. Ifs the 
distinctive, defining, deafening sound of one of our own - one of our 
best. “1 do know that up and down the country there's probably never 
been a more fruitful time to be a filmmaker,” he says. And if you want 
proof, well, look at him: you've found it. MB 
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THE DAYTRIPPER Jh 


Taul Andrew WiUimis 


“I was desperate. I was pissed off after 
years of trying to get a film made.” 

Pertrait bj Sam Chrittmai 


n 2006 there were two new British directors worth 
breaking out the party-poppers and Woodpecker for. One 
of them was Andrea Arnold, for her dread-filled opus on 
the culture of surveillance, Red Road. The other, whose 
hugely accomplished London to Brighton appeared like 
a short, sharp, grime-encrusted shot as the year drew to 
an end, was Paul Andrew Williams. 

While many critics hastily played their ‘bright new 
hope for British cinema' card when Arnold walked away 
with the Jury Prize at the Cannes Film Festival, few would have predicted 
that It would be trumped by an unassuming low-budget drama about 
homelessness, prostituton and paedophilia in southern England. 

Where did London to Brighton come from? "A fluke," Williams 
suggests modestly, then retracts: “Obviously there was some thought and 
direction behind it. fve made shorts and stuff and have been trying to get 
a film made for quite a while. I lust got so frustrated waiting that I wrote 
this film over a weekend." 

Wiliams, a jobbing actor-cum-shorts director with a hankering to go 
feature length was, at one point, your typical Angry Young Man. With the 
budgetary cul-de-sacs and discomforting lack of faith currently rite in 
British cinema's funding bodies, Williams decided that taking a proactve 
stance would be better than dancing for some richling in a BHS suit whose 
artistic grasp begins and ends with Richard Curtis. 

“I started writing on a Friday and kept going and going and going. 1 
had the idea a week or so before, so 1 worked out a rough plotline in my 


head and churned it out. It was one of those things where, being a writer, 

I was just, you know, in the mood. But at the same tme I was desperate. 

I think I was so pissed off after years of trying to get a film made that I 
just had a lot of energy to focus on getting it done. It was difficult for a 
first time filmmaker." 

Surely his short films, including ft's Okay to Drink Whiskey, about 
an elderly women reflecting on the good old days from the safety of her 
focal laundrette (Mike Leigh eat your heart out), and Royalty, upon which 
London to Brighton is based, would have helped light the way for 
Williams' move into feature filmmaking? 1 think its a route for you to 
learn how to make films, but I don't think its a great way to make a 
movie. I made loads of shorts and they get people saying that they like 
your style and they like what you're doing but, personally, I don't think 
theyilgetyou a film." 

So Britain, it seems, isn't the greatest place in the world for getting 
films made. Thafs not to say that the talent and the equipment isn't top 
notch, but Williams believes that things will only start to recover when 
funding bodies become more willing to take risks, "it's easier to make 
films with digital cameras, but I don't think Britain embraces independent 
film in the same way that America does, or even the rest of Europe. I 
don't know an awful lot on the subject but I know that in England, if you 
say you're doing a low budget movie, people often scoff at you. The 
chances of you being taken seriously are very slim, whereas a lot more 
independent films in America get made, many of which are successful. Its 
very difficult to get films made and to be taken seriously in England." DJ 
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% LONDON CALLING-# 


T)annj ‘Dyer 

“I’m just a peasant out of East London.” 

Portrait by Sam Christmat 



want to play a king," says Danny Dyer. “I'd 
love to play an aristocrat, a posh boy or 
something to realty freak people out, but 
I don't really get things like that. Tm just a 
peasant out of East London.” 

A cynic might wonder if Danny Dyer, 
professional cockney wide boy, plays up 
to his rough diamond image, but he seems 
genuinely unaffected. He was spotted, aged 14, by a casting agent for 
Prime Suspect 3. In 1999, at the age of 19, he got his first feature role 
as Moff m Human rraffic. 

The effects were pretty instant: “After Human Traffic Td just get 
cunts who'd give me drugs. One line of coke with me and they'd be 
happy and on their way. It's weird to think, 'Do you let them down? Do you 
say no?' You have this responsibility.” 

Dyer is honest that he was saved from “a real dark period when I 
couldn't get any work” by Nick Love, who cast him in each of his first 
three features. Goodbye Charlie Bright, The Football Factory and The 
Business, all films that cover the same theme of masculinity. 

"Nick's very obsessed with men, he's very interested m men loving 
each other in a straight way: the way men bully each other and gossip 
and slag their mate off. He likes to make controversial films. He wants 
people to have a fucking opinion on it, whether they love it or fucking 
hate it. What he hates is if people watch t and go to Pizza Express and 
just forget about it.” 

While Love's patronage has given Dyer exposure, its also meant he's 
only been seen in limited roles, playing characters who don't seem that 
far removed from his own personality. Is he really acting? 


“fm not playing myself, but the clever actor is bringing out the best 
parts of himself and putting them into a role. Thafs what acting is about, 
whether you can change your accent or not, it's you." 

This year sees the release of another Dyer/Love collaboration. 

Outlaw, and Dan Reed's Straightheads in which Dyer stars with Gillian 
Anderson. Both offer him roles that should broaden his appeal, but the 
films also seem strikingly similar; they're about ordinary people driven to 
seek vigilante justice. Dyer rejects the comparison. Outlaw, he says, “is 
about. What if someone were to do something really horrific, and the law 
failed you and you were put in a room with a fucking baseball bat, could 
you actually fucking smash him across the head?"' Straightheads, he 
reckons, is just “a really fucked up love story”. 

Whether or not these films reflect a national malaise. Dyer needs 
little invitation to paint a depressing picture of Brtain. He talks about a 
13-year.old boy who was shot in his area, (“I knew little fuckers when I was 
growing up, but no one would ever do anything like that”), paedophiles 
(“Its rife now, and our punishment for that is giving them 18-month prison 
sentences on a segregated wing”), his concerns for his children, and the 
downside of his increasing recognition. 

“Pve got kids waiting outside my house. That petrifies me. I’ve had my 
dustbin nicked, they've gone through my rubbish, I've woken up with eggs 
on my door. Why? They just throw the eggs and fuck off home, don't even 
wait for the reaction. What are you doing? That's a fucking great omelette.” 

What IS there to look forward to this year, then? “The one thing I do 
love about this job Is nothing's set out, you don't know what might be 
around the corner, it might be fuck all. I might get no fucking work. But I've 
got two films coming out this year that fm really proud of so I can't ask for 
more than that. Maybe just good health, love and happiness.” JB 




^THE SUNDANCE KID 


Garth Jennings 

“Things have gone well for us because we’ve 
done it at home, on our own terms, and that’s 
what we intend to go on doing.” 

Portraitbj Paul Willoughby 



J 'Hbrjtj Goldsmith had been developing for years. 

. Riding high on the success of their debut 

Hitchhiker’s Guide to the Galaxy, the two men fettthe tme 
was right to make their 1980s-set story of two youngsters so inspired 
by Sylvester Stallone's macho romp First Blood that they set about 
trying to make their own version of the action epic. Garth and Nick 
planned to assemble funding through their production company 
Hammer & Tongs, make the film independently and take it to Sundance 
to secure distribution. 

Cut to February 2007 and they've done just that - Son of Rambow 
was adored by critics and audiences alike at America's premier indie 
market, triggering a bidding war that eventually saw the film sold to 
Paramount Vantage for $7 million, the largest acquisition of the festival. 

Garth is, understandably, amazed by how well ifs all gone. "It took 
off like a rocket for us," he explains from his barge-based office in north 
London. “We only finished it a week before it was due to screen, and 
we'd seen it so many times we couldn't judge if it was any good. Then to 
have 1,200 Americans suddenly watching it was bloody nerve-wracking. 
But five minutes in we realised it was going down pretty well. Then 
halfway through it was extraordinary and by the end it was just the most 
glorious reaction we could have hoped for." 

So whafs it like for two English guys with a small UK film to be at 
the centre of an international bidding war? “1 don't know because I wasn't 


there for that. All the distributors came back to our condominium and 
I thought they'd have lots to sort out and nothing was going to happen 
soon so I went upstairs to bed. Then I woke up very early because of 
the jet lag, checked my texts, and Nick had sent me a lovely message 
saying, 'Congratulabons, you've just sold to Paramount. So 1 came down 
and made everyone coffee." 

While they were pleased with the sale of the movie, neither Nick nor 
Garth went overboard with the celebrations: “You kind of have this image 
that if you were to do well, you'd be lifted up onto someone's shoulders 
and carried through the streets, but all you end up doing is eattng your 
breakfast and lunch, having some meetings and going home again. As 
far as that perception goes, I think ifs quite different from whats written 
about. 1 mean, Nick and I work on a barge, and since getting back from 
the States we've spent the last two days moving boxes around - thafs 
the reality of what we do some days." 

But with Paramount talking about releasing Son of Rambow 
worldwide this summer, won't the boys be tempted to weigh anchor and 
set sail for the glitz and glamour of Hollywood? “People said that after 
Hitchhiker’s, but we have no intention of moving anywhere - certainly not 
to Hollywood," explains Jennings. 

■We wouldn't survive five minutes there because ifs such a different 
lifestyle. I have a family, Nick has a family, and there's no way we're 
taking them to California. Half the reason we do what we do is because 
we like doing it here. British crews are great, and one of the reasons 
things have gone well for us is because we've done it at home, on our 
own terms, and thafs what we intend to go on doing." CT 
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V NORTHERN SOULV 


Jodie Whittaker 

“I had to act a lot of stuff in Venus, 
but I didn’t have to act where I was from. 

I knew that inside out.” 

Portrait bj Sam Chrittmat 


odie WhFitaker is a total bitch. “A car,” she’s 
demarrding, “a car to the Royal Court." Here we go, 
the 24year-old starlets in full-on diva mode. So she's 
got some ladhdah theatre appointment Big deal. 
Sure, she's on top of the world right now, but soon 
. the ego and the drugs will kick in, and before you 
know it she'll be steaming back to earth like a meteor. 

) Except, It didn't happen exacfly like this, it was 

more like, “A car? To the Royal Court?" And after that, Thafd be amazing. 

Is that allowed? I've got a tube pass." 

Truth is, Jodie Whittaker - impossibly young, talented and fresh-faced 
- is a bit of a legend. She talks 10 to the dozen, and has an endearing 
habit of apologising when she swears ("Me mum'll kill me!"). She worries 
about being interviewed ("Pm never asked my opinion on thingsD, and 
doesn't really want to be famous (“t can't imagine being chased down the 
street by someone with a camera, fd be like, Tuck off!' Oh, sorry."). She's 
honest and funny and cute as a button. 

It turns out that this theatre business is quite the story. She got 
a call the day before asking her to fill in for The Seagull, the Chekhov 
masterpiece getting great reviews with Kristin Scott Thomas and 
Mackenzie Crook. 'Great,' you'd think, 'stroke of luck.' Only they wanted 
her that night. After a couple of hours familiarising herself wtth the stage, 
she went on to perform, script in hand. “I were brickin' it," she says, 
understandably. 

Thats the other thing about Jodie: she's Northern. And not just 
Northern as in, 'from the North'. No, Jodie Whittaker is gloriously, 
unashamedly, properly Northern. Through and through. 

No doubt that helped when it came to winning her breakthrough role 
as the object of Peter OToole's geriatric affections in Venus. After four 
gruelling auditions she was castas Jessie, a rough-as Northern bird from 
the Vicky Pollard school of style. “I had to act a lot of stuff in Venus," she 


says now, “but I didn't have to act where I was from. I knew that inside out." 

On its release, the word most often used to describe Jessie was 
‘chav", a lazy insult which, you suspect, is code for working-class. How 
does Jodie feel about the label? “Ifs rude. If you were to say another term 
that was as politically incorrect, everyone would |ump on you." So why 
don't they? “Thats our stereotype, isn't it?" 

Jessie IS different, she reckons: “I get frustrated that we're dimmed 
down to think that only pretty people can fall in love. That really pisses me 
off. Why do you have to be really pretty? Why do you have to be working 
in a really good job? This girl that in every other film is the trouble maker 
comes in, and she doesn't have to be any different to be loved.” 

This sense of challenging stereotypes is something else that Jodie 
doesn't need to act She's the first to admit that she's from a comfortable, 
middle-class background, well travelled and educated - her dad sfill helps 
pay the rent But she knows thafs not how people see her: 'With my 
accent, people are automatically like, 'Ooh, do you work down fpit?' I get 
frustrated with that." And there are other consequences: “When people talk 
about your background and they make it sound really humble, thats not 
cool to people who know that Tve had it quite easy. My mates who haven't 
had it easy are like, 'Fuck off, Jodie'. There's a presumption that, because I 
speak like this, I must have had it hard." 

Thafs especially galling, you realise, once you get her onto her pet 
subject. “I'll tell you one thing that I really hate - why is it cool to have had 
it hard? Iwent backpacking and fd meet people and say, 'How did you get 
here.’’ At first ifs all, '1 worked me fuckin' arse offl' And then they're like, 
'Actually, me dad bought me tickef. Well why didn’t you just say that?” The 
solution, she reckons, is for everyone to listen to 'Common People' by Pulp, 
“the best song ever written". 

But there's another matter even more pressing, and it can't wait 
any longer. Peter OToole - hot or not? “Hot as hell," she says without a 
momenfs hesitafion. “He's gorgeous. Absolutely gorgeous." MB 







BERING ME SUNSHINE 


T>cmny ^qyle 

“I can’t be a nice guy, because in order to get 
somewhere you have to jettison everybody.” 


ts ruined my life, this film. I've lost friends. 
Its just ruined my life.” Danny Boyle is 
talking about his latest slice of genre 
magic, Sunshine. And he's not nearly as 
upset as his words would suggest 
With a wicked grin, the veteran 
director behind Trainspotting and 28 
Days Later reveals he's just asked the 
film's press office if he could tell us what 
he realty feels, and was told to "be positive”. Throwing caution to the 
wind he goes on, “But I have to be honest, its ruined my life. So it 
better work.” 

We've seen the film, and to reassure its director, it does work. Boyle 
can now count himself among the handful of British directors to pull off 
the coup de grace that is the successful sci-fi film. Set 50 years in the 
future, Boyle's many fans will not be surprised to learn that Sunshine 
maintains the director's ongoing fascination with what he describes as 
"bleak, dramatically rich scenarios”. 

The film's premise (as devised by another Brit hero, Alex Garland) 
is that our dying sun is set to be jump-started in spectacular fashion by 
a team of eight astronauts armed with a nuclear bomb. So much for 
plot - whafs the real story for Boyle? The director explains: “What it's 
really about - what 1 hope it's about, anyway - is what it is like for man 
to come face to face with the source of all creation. It doesn't get 
much bigger than that.” it's a typically ambit ous theme for a man who 
has, within his body of work, tackled drug addicton, kidnapping, love, 
zombies, Thailand and Leonardo DiCaprio. 

While his themes may be grand or grotesque, in person Boyle 
is surprisingly unassuming, with an infectious enthusiasm for ideas, 
exploring avenues of thought and generally sharing what is evidently a 


gut-level passion for getting the most out of life, whatever the hurdles. 

Remembering the Sunshine shoot, Boyle talks about the 
challenges of his hermetically sealed set, explaining how at this point 
in his career he decided to take on the challenge of a closed spaceship, 
which runs contrary to his usual method of working: “Bertolucci 
expresses this wonderful sentiment that when you're making a film 
you should always leave a door open for real life to walk in, which is 
something I really believe in, for those happy accidents, those gifts that 
are presented to you by nature, by people; they just turn up. But you 
can't do that with this film.” 

Instead, Boyle exploited the claustrophobia, making the cast live 
together at close quarters in spartan barracks prior to filming, a hard- 
nosed tactic that harks back to the authoritat've auteurs of the 70s. 

“Ang Lee once said, 'Directors are not nice people',” he remembers, 

“and he's absolutely right. I can't be a nice guy, because in order to get 
somewhere you have to jettison everybody and just push and push and 
push. It's terrible.” 

Nevertheless, as a director who attracts repeat business from 
actors of the calibre of Ewan McGregor and Gillian Murphy, he must 
be doing something right. Ultimately, Boyle reckons a stubborn streak 
never hurt a filmmaker, recalling the difficulties he experienced even over 
something as apparently simple as the title ‘Sunshine'. 

The studio were worried people would think it was a romantic 
comedy or something.” The nicest nasty director in town sighs, 
exasperated. "When you know the film, you love the title. You think thafs 
the right title, not Mission to the Sun, or Sun Mission, or whatever. You 
have to be stubborn. It's Sunshine.” 

He signs off with a note of weary, mischievous pessimism: “I 
will never make another film like this.” Still, wherever he goes next is 
apparently limted only by the scope of his ambition. CB 
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#LAND AND FREEDOM # 


(lAndrew Kitting 

“There is something about British culture 
that is incredibly seductive.” 

Portrait hj Sam Christmat 


ased in St Leonards on tte south coast of 
England, Andrew Kbtting is one of the most 
interesting and impulsive artists working in the 
UK today. Inquisitive, loquacious and ferociously 
independent, his work draws upon a number 
of influences - most of which are resoiutely 
unfashionable - and often manages to locate an innate spiritualism in the 
grotesqueness of landscapes both physical and cerebral. As a sculptor, 
essayist and video artist, he has produced two distnctive feature films 

The first was 199 7's Gallivant, a lyrical cine-postcard and warmly 
ironic celebration of Britishness in which the director accompanies his 
elderly grandmother and speechnmpaired daughter on a whistle-stop tour 
of the coastline. His second. This Filthy Earth (2001), is loosely based on 
Zola's La Terre, and it more than achieves its desire to get down to the 
“spunk and bones" of rural communities. 

Kbtting has just returned from an ear^-morning swim in the sea (or 
what he describes as, “This blank canvas which allows you to relax and 
reflect and contemplate"). “There must be about a dozen diehards in and 
about St Leonards who will swim all the year round," he says. 

Incidentally, the sea assumes one of the main roles in his most 
recent short. Offshore (Gallivant}, in which he, his brothers and some 
friends decide to swim the English Channel to France. “My brother lives 
down here and we'd often chat about doing it at some point, i started 
preparation and the first thing 1 did was Google the words 'cross channel 
swim'. A boat called The Gallivant came up. For me, that was enough." 

Kbtting admits that there is an element of serendipity to the way in 
which he works, where random sights and sounds inform the direction 
of a project and the development of an idea: “it's subconscious, I 
suppose. We're all wired and we're all very sensitive to the things 


happening around us. I've always got a plethora of projects bubbling 
along and you watt for some kind of connectivity. Sometimes, things 
just ail make sense, 'i'ou become sensitive to what I call ‘happenstantial 
signifiers'. tfs a very sculptural way of making work, but tt means being 
reactve to things that pop up." 

Often tagged a ‘psychogeographei" (someone who studies the 
effects of the geographical environment on the emottons and behaviour of 
individuals), Kbtting's work tends to offer reflecbons upon landscapes and 
locations: “London was the place where I was born and bred. I moved to 
France and started spending ttme in the Pyrenees, and soon developed 
this yearning to reflect back upon things from England. We found we 
could get The Archers on short-wave radio, and it was then that I started 
to enjoy all the idiosyncratc and anachronistic deiights in British culture 
that we take for granted.” 

Although Kbtting has plied his trade on both sides of the Channel (his 
next film will be produced in France wtth European money) that won't put 
an end to his love affair with the British way of life: “There's something 
about the Britsh culture that is very meliifluous, something incredibly 
seductive about a city that is permanently in flux. When you go to the 
coast, however, ifs almost as if things are getting washed to the edges 
with the fide. For whatever reason, thats when the idea of something that 
IS 'British' - an incredibly vague term - becomes a lot more seductive and 
a lot more interesting. 

“tfs like you're zooming out. The longer I spend living away from 
Britain, the more interested I become in living in tt. When you're more 
sensitive towards these things your ears and your eyes become really 
honed in on things like letterboxes, phone boxes, bungalows, Toby jugs 
and lollypop ladies - the list goes on. All that stuff we take for granted 
as British iconography. When ifs part of a bigger project, ifs so easy to 
weave it into the fabric of a piece of work." DJ 





4 HEY... JUDE? 
JjVeild 


“We spend all our time worrying about what 
other people think, but I think we need to go 
‘Fuck off!’ to everybody.” 

Portrait bj Sam Chrittmat 



0 there's this quote. And its about the guy sittirrg 
/) -fipposite. It could be complimentary. Not sure. “What 
is it’" he asks. Its from a review of Last Orders, 
the film in which he played the younger version of 
Michael Caine, its a description: ‘JJ Feild is like Jude 
Law’s le^ gorgeous but equally magnetic younger brother". Does that 
sum up his unique appeal? 

“Fve got a better one," he says. "I was meeting the heads at 20th 
Century Fox to ‘discuss a movie' - 1 didn't even know what that meant, 
normally you just beg and do audifions. But one of the chief execs at 
Fox goes, 'Yeah, you know who you remind me of? You're like a younger, 
goofier version of Jude Lav/." But thafs pretty cool, right? You could be a 
younger, goofier version of, say, Rick Moranis. “(m just hoping Jude Law's 
going to do a film with a goofy younger brother," he laughs. 

JJ Feikf is... well... just who the hell is JJ Feild? "In the States I've 
had people say I've got the biggest CV of any ‘unknown’ actor they've 
ever seen," he admits. After Last Orders in 2001 came a supporting 
role opposite Flarrison Ford in 2002's lacklustre f<19: The Widowmaker, 
followed by a string of costume dramas on UK television. 

But that's not the whole story. The last three years have seen 
constant experimentaton, a sort of avant-garde period making the kind 
of films that even he hasn't seen yet. There's been a multimedia trilogy 
for maverick director Peter Greenaway, a Dogme film in Borneo, and 
soon he's off to China and Argentna to shoot a manga adaptation. 
Controversial Israeli drama 0, Jerusalem is out in the States come May. 

JJ Feild has been seriously busy, but doesn't he worry that doing 
these sorts of films might have been a mistake? You don't see Jude Law 
arseing around in a jungle without make-up and lighting. “I think maybe 
the commercial side looks differently at you," he admits, “but you learn 
your craft. I certainly feel that there's a reason for doing those smaller 


films, because if that huge whopper came along now, it wouldn't faze me 
- I'd love it and I'd embrace it" 

Though born in the States, JJ is a British passport holder, and his 
accent still bears the traces of a London upbringing. He's well placed to 
assess the state of the UK film scene, especially with how it compares to 
Hollywood. "America is very gung-ho and brash," he reckons. “I did one 
movie where they were trying to get everybody to do jumping jacks and 
press ups every morning, and all the English actors just stood at the back 
smoking cigarettes." 

What of UK film, though? Everyone seems to be full of optimism at 
the moment, whafs his take? “I think we do make good films," he says, 
"but we need to start branching out more. I'd like to see the British film 
industry tackling world issues. We spend all our time worrying about what 
other people think, but I think we need to go 'Fuck off? to everybody, fd 
be nice to see some totally leftfield new stuff." 

He puts the problem down to the difficulties of distribution - “Our 
cinemas are rammed full of foreign crap because we're flooded by the 
American distributors. I think we should be promoting Brifish film in a 
much braver way." 

What about BAFTA? Isn't it their job to get out there and support 
new British film? If so, why were people like Gillian Murphy up for the 
Rising Star Award this year (hello, BAFTA 2002 would like its nominee 
back, please), and why are the awards themselves so insufferably 
smug? There's a pause (“Fm trying very hard not to slag off my 
colleagues and never work again!") but JJ thinks he has the answer: 

"Have you ever been to the Scottish BAFTAs? Every table has a bottle 
of whisky on it, and they heckle if they don't like whoever wins. They're 
ruthless. It means that the people who are vofing are too nervous to 
give political awards." More simmering awards season violence? 

Sounds good to us. MB 
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#- MOVIES AND MEMORY 


Terence T>avies 


“When I think about it now, 
I was incredibly privileged.” 

Portrait bj Sam Christmat 


istefit Voices, Still Lives (198fi) is the feature 
debut of British director Terence Davies, and 
it's one of the greatest films produced on these 
shores. His work rate - like his films - remains 
slow and stately, due mainly to the fact that he 
never panders to the mainstream market. He has 
written and directed four features since 1988, including The Long 
Closes (1992), The Neon Bible (1995) and The Houseof Mirth (2(XI0), all 
of which can be revisited at a retrospective of his work at the BFI 
Southbank during April. 

But it's that debut which lingers. It's film as poetic verse; a collage of 
memories pertaining to the emotional endurance of him seif, his brother, his 
two sisters and his mother under the iron first of their domineering father. 
True to the nature of memory, it doesn't have a narrative as such; its more 
a majesfic pageant of ethereal tableaux that flawlessly capture the mood, 
spirit and local colour of Liverpool during the period. 

The painterly, rhapsodic style in which all his films have been made 
thus far singles him out as a true original. 

Davies started making films in the late '70s, producing three shorts 
for the BFI film board which have since been coined TTie Trilogy. “1 went 
to Coventry drama school in 1973 because I wanted to wrte and act," 
he explains. “I'd written the first part of The Trilogy but 1 couldn't tell you 
where it came from - it just came to me. I sent it all over England and 
everyone turned it down so 1 thought it wasn't any good. 1 heard the BFI had 
a production board, and it was Mahmud Hasan who was responsible for 
getting me money for that." 

In the spirit of the film, what are his memories of making Distant 
Voices, Still Lives? “All those memories of that part of my life were so vivid," 
he replies, "and I knew that was what I wanted to do. I wrote Q'stant Voices 
first, and once we'd shot it I realised that there was another part to it At 
one point they were going to put it on the festival circuit and it wouldn't 
have got a cinematic release. By this time, Colin McCabe had taken 


over at the BFI and they commissioned a second part, so I wrote 
Still Lives over the following two years. We put it together and it did very 
well at Cannes." 

Cinema became important to Davies at an early age and, although 
he says it didn't inform his style, it did enable him to see his childhood In 
a cinematc light. “Its very difficult to talk about your own s^ie when its 
intutive to you. There were obvious Influences: when my father died, my 
sister took me to the pictures at the age of seven to see S/ngi'n' in the Rain. 
That was a huge influence. I was taken to see most musicals because my 
sisters loved them, but I was also influenced by the great comedy period 
we had in this country up until the late '50s. 

“There were other influences too - during the very early '60s we 
got our first television, and I saw Alec Guinness read the whole of TS 
Eliofs Four Quartets from memory. I didn't understand them but, for me, 
they were revelatory as they concerned the nature of time, memory and 
mortality. I went out and bought them, and I read them once a month, bke 
TTie Sonnets, they're my great template." 

As Davies points out, ifs difficult to imagine a film like Distant \toices. 
Still Lives being commissioned today, mainly because financial outlets are 
far more stringent about the flow of cash. Indeed, his latest venture, a 
screen adaptaton of Lewis Grassic Gibbon's 1932 Scottish novel Sunset 
Song has currently hit a funding rough patch. 

‘When I think about it now," he offers, “1 was incredibly privileged. 

No one would let you wart two years to write a second part of a film now. 

In fact, no one would commission Distent Vbices, Still Dves now. It just 
wouldn't happen. The BFI production board was totally unique and its 
destruction was an act of gross cultural vandalism. It gave everybody 
the chance to make the film that they wanted to make without having to 
account for American tastes." DJ 

A season of Terence Dawes' films can be seen at the BFI Southbank from Apnl 
16 - May 12, and Distant Voices, Sfil Lives is released on Apnl 20. www.bfi.oig 





^ QUEEN VIC 0 
FiEkj cSMcClure 


“We needed a film that everybody’s 
going to go mental about.” 


Portrait bj Sam Chrittmat 



i icky McClure is an evangelist for Tti/s /s England. “1 
personally think that ifs something Brrtish cinema 
needed," she says. "1 know that sounds like I'm 
really digging it up loads, but I seriously do. I think 
we needed a gritty film like this that everybody's 
going to be going a bit mental about." 

McClure was bom in 1 983, the year Bibrn Borg 
retired, seatbelts became compulsory, Gandhi won eight Oscars (the film, 
not the man), and the year in which Tb/s Is England is set She plays Lol, 
girlfriend to the loveable Woody, and unrequited love of racist Combo, 
whose release from prison divides the gang. Was it difficult to immerse 
herself in an era she saw from a pram? 

The actual era was different for many people. Shane saw it from 
that point of view, whereas there might be people who wateh the film 
and say, 'It was nothing like that when 1 was a skinhead or when I was 
growing up in 1983'. We had to take tfrom Shane's experience because 
it was his story he was telling." 

McClure and boyfriend Andrew Shim (also pictured), whom she met 
when auditioning for Meadows' A Room for Romeo Brass, were cast in 
This Is England largely because of their close friendship with the director: 
“When we was in the pub one night he said, ‘I'm thinking about this film 
that I'm maybe going to make. There's a possible role in there for you.' 
We said, Teah? Well lust play it by ear.' We never thought that much of it 
'cos his ideas come and go." 

McClure says that the film was “nurtured" by Meadows, describing 
his working methods as informal yet dedicated; he took a relaxed attitude 
to casting and scripting but was directly involved in every process - from 


guiding his actors with personal anecdotes to editing it himself. 

“He was Tommo, so to speak, and we were Shane's friends. He 
would say. This is how Lol would be', and give you a few tips, and you 
would make your own character. He gives you so much room to do that." 

In fact, the most difficult experience of the film for McClure seems 
to have been having her hair shaven off, a prospect that had her waking 
up in tears: “Thought it was a practical joke because Shane is known 
for doing practical jokes, and to that severe point. I said, ‘I just want 
a full skinhead', but got a big bowl fringe with a rat tail at the back." 

What producer Mark Herbert strategically didn't tell the actors was that 
the film's financing was far from in place when they all had their heads 
shaved: it could have been for nothing. Perhaps then we'd have seen 
some real-life skinhead violence. 

The film is bound to cause a certain controversy for its portrayal 
of racism in England, and for its honest, if often comical, depiction 
of kids drinking, taking drugs, and having their first fumbles with the 
opposite sex. McClure says that, apart from making people question 
contemporary racism, any controversy would be misplaced, as the film 
isn't showing anything that doesn't happen today. 

“I wouldn't say there's much difference in some ways: gangs get 
together, they sit around, have a spiff, have a drink, have a laugh, 
go out. Thafs still going to happen and that will happen for many 
generations to come. 

■When I first watched the film I thought, ‘Oh my god, ifs a beautiful 
film'. But its actually really dark and gritty. Sometimes when you watch 
certain films its very pretty, but I think Shane said, "We're not trying to 
hide anything'. It's just that: this is England." JB 
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# HANDMADE’S TALE ^ 
cJntonj Rufus Isaacs 


“You can do anything if you really want 
to — there’s so much tdent in this country.” 


portrait bj Sam Christmas 


(Jl J verybody loves a comeback. After years in tte 

r l wilderness, HandMade Films, creator of classic 

movies like Witlmail & I, Time Bandits and 
Long Good Friday is re-open for business and 
Q) making up for lost time. 

/ Tbe company was founded by ex-Beafle 

Geoige Harrison in 1 f579 to finance Monty Python's Life of Brian. The film 
was a monster success, kick-starting a decade-long run of hits that ended 
with the disastrous release of Cold Dog Soup in 1990. Perhaps fittingly, 
HandMade devolved into a kind of Pythonesque farce of recrimination 
and lawsuits, before being sold to a Canadian company. Now its back in 
British hands and looking forward to the future. 

HandMade has been described as 'a hero of the Britsh film industry, 
an assessment with which MD, Antony Rufus Isaacs, whole-heartedly 
agrees: “When I was a kid, it was a company making the greatest films,'' 
he says. They're such an important part of the history of the business.” 

Isaacs IS now in control of the remake and exploitaton rights to 
some great films, and he's not going to be shy about exercising them. 

The Long Good Friday, one of the all-time great Brtish gangster movies 
starring Bob Hoskins and a young Pierce Brosnan, is in the frame for an 
update. Does he recognise the dangers in revisiting these much-loved 
classics? “I think that to try and do remakes and that sort of stuff is 
counter productive,” he admits, “but we're a public company and we have 
to be fiscally responsible, so we're talking about it.” 

Its a potentially dangerous path. So far we've managed to avoid 
the play-it-safe mentality of the American studios, where sequels and 
remakes are churned out with little regard either for the original movies 
or the expectations of the fans. Is Isaacs setting a worrying precedent? 

He doesn't think so: “I don't think we would ever remake the onginal film. 
But there is a way of doing it that won't offend people, and will leave 
the original intact.” Besides, although we may see repackages of other 
catalogue titles, not all of them will get the remake treatment - To me,” 
says Isaacs, “something like Withnail is a sacred cow.” 


Given its past troubles, its understandable that the new HandMade 
will be a balance between creativity and pragmatism. Its evident in 
Isaacs' attitude towards America, which he doesn't think is having a 
destabilising effect on our industry: “The American market is a very 
important market If you take the American money out of a budget I think 
its extremely difficult [to get films made). All the films we've got going 
forward have American distribution. Its essential.” 

Alongside updates to the back catalogue, those future projects 
include an original biopic of David Sterling, founder of the SAS, and 
Boise in Paris, based on the hugely popular kids' series. Well, hugely 
popular in the States at least, another example of the company's trans- 
Atlantic focus. 

Yet, despite the difficulties, Isaacs is adamant that the UK industry 
is in rude health. "You can do anything if you realty want to,” he declares, 
“there's so much talent in this country. I mean, a lot of it lives in 
Hollywood, but once they grow up, they come back.” 

Isn't Ft a problem, though, that, sooner or later, we lose all our best 
people to the US? Worse, that we get all happy about 'our boys' (and 
girts) conquering America? Then, just because they crop up in big time 
blockbusters like Harry Potter and James Bond we go around calling them 
British films, ffs a bit embarrassing, isn't it’ Again, Isaacs disagrees: “1 
don't think it matters. I think where the money comes from is completely 
immaterial. Look at The English Patient or The Constant Gardener 
- they're so populated by Britsh talent that they become Britsh films.” 

He's honest enough to admit that the goat of HandMade is to make 
commercial, "middle-of-the-range” productons, but he believes the 
opportunity is there “to make fantastically good films”. Nor is Isaacs 
intimidated by the company's past, indeed, he points to the wealth of 
experience now at their fingertips, “We know how the game goes,” he 
says. “I see myself in HandMade today as being in film financing rather 
than film producing. I'd much prefer to get terrific talent in the shape of 
directors and producers coming to me with a project that they want to do, 
then we can run it. We've got a lot of experience in that.” MB 
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FORGET FLOWER POWER 
AND BED-INS, THE 
1980S WAS THE MOST 
POLITICALLY RADICAL 
DECADE IN ENGLAND'S 
POST-WAR HISTORY. WE 
MEET THE PEOPLE WHO 
MADE THE HEADLINES. 



WeVe been called ‘a threat to democracy'; ‘more coisjmers than citizens'. Voter turnout among 18-34-year-olds 
is, we're assured, a national scandal, and apparently we're to blame. 

Statistics prove that we're the most apathetc political generalon since the First World War. MTV, you see, 
has addled our brains, advertisers have flattered our egos and giant corporatons have seized our minds. We're 
lettng the country down and, whafs more, we're letting ourselves down. 

Of course, ifs no coincidence that we're a generaton of voters who reached political maturi^ under New 
Labour. Millions of us made our voces heard before the war h Iraq, on the state visit of George Bush, over 
student loans, perhaps even for the countryside aliance. Last we checked, no one was listening. Why vote? Who 
for? Whafs the point? The only pressing left-wing issue of our time has involved the England football team. We 
simpy dont know any different ▼ 
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Bjt t wasn't always like this, and we're not 
talking about the '60s and 70s - after all, fs the 
children of those revolutons who are fucking us over 
today. No, we're talking about the 1980s. It might 
be the decade that taste forgot, but some things are 
worth remembering. Thatcher, Scargill, Derek Hatton, 
the Faklands - all contributed to one of the most 
radical landscapes in Britsh politcal history, and it all 
took place in our lifebme. 

Lest we forget, we spoke to three people who 
shaped that landscape: Sir Bernard Ingham, press 
secretary to Margaret Thatoher throughout the 
Falklands War and the miners' strike; Derek Hatton, 
a Labour militant and Liverpool councillor expelled 
from the party in 1986 for promoting Trotskyism; 
and George Jones, now politcal editor of The Daily 
Telegraph, who covered the Falklands War for The 
Sunday Telegraph. 

HATTON: In the '80s rt was black and white. Us and 
Them, tou got no prizes for second place. There's no 
doubt about it that at the time there was the chance 
- and probably it was the &st chance in any of our 
lifetmes - for ordinary people to grab hold of the 
economy and power and polibcs, and say. There is 
going to be accountability. There was a chance for 
fundamental change. 

INGHAM: Anybody who lived through the '50s, '60s 
and '70s and says that this was a socially cohesive 
society IS talking through their hat. The plain fact is 
that there was a body of people within this country 
who were absolutely determined to bring capttalism 
down, and there's no point ducking the issue: these 
people adored the Kremlin. Arthur Scargill was one 
of them. Margaret Thatcher didn't look for trouble f 
there was no frouble there, but there was trouble 
and he was called Scargill. He would have brought 
down the Labour government if he could; he was 
quite imparbal in that respect. He was a nihilist... 

The 'loony letf we called them. They were a 
cancerous sore. 

HATTON: I respect Scargill n that right from the very 
beginning he was principled; he wasn't going to give 
in. But the facbons were exaggerated by the likes of 
Kinnock and the press because they saw a movement 
within Labour that could totally transform not only 
the party but socie^ as well. To big business and 



the media that was frightening. Rupert Murdoch was 
never going to be a supporter of ours. The Daily Mail 
was never going to be a supporter of ours. At the 
fime, there's no doubt about it, there was a lot about 
the whole Marxist philosophy that we adopted and 
was fundamental to our thinking. But I don't believe 
we were going to bring the country down, I believe 
we were going to bring the system down. When they 
say about the trade unbns having too much power, in 
their terms of course the trade unions had too much 
power! What we wanted was for the trade unions to 
have a lot more power. 

JONES: Labour were all over the place, they were 
fighting with each other, they had daft policies on 
nationalisation, pulling out of the common market 
and all sorts of things. I don't think there's any way 
they could have won the 1983 electbn, but they 
might not have bst it as bady had they not had such 
stupd policies. 

HATTON: I thnk that is probably one of the biggest 
bads of crap -that we were unelectable. Far from 
t. The reason they were so scared of us is because 
we were very electable. But there's no point being 
delicate about it: we got fucking stuffed. Thatcher 
won the batfie, and that was that - the workers had 
no say and no involvement and no control at all. 

l'JGHAM:The plain fact is that Margaret Thatcher 
and her government rescued this nation. She was 
an exceptional politcal animal who understood the 
asptrafions of the people of Great Britain, and 
was prepared to do difficult things in order that 
those aspiratons might be achieved. She was 
certainly divisive, she polarised opinion, but even 
those who hate her guts recognise her excepfional 
leadership qualities. 

HATTON: Margaret Thatcher will go down in history 
as the most successful peace time prime minister 
of the twentieth century. Not because she was 
successful or good, not because 1 agree with her 
-far from it, I wish she'd been shot at birth - but 
because she actually said what she wanted to do 
and then went ahead and did it She changed 
society h a way that nobody believed t would have 
been changed. All the selfishness in business, all 
the compettiveness, all the ruthlessness, all the 


didn'tgive-a-fuck-about-anyone-else; all that stemmed 
from her reign. 

INGHAM: There was a recognition in the country 
that this was a pain that had to be gone through to 
deal with the cancer. One junior minister who'd been 
in the Tory government of 1949 said to me, "You 
civil servants simply don't understand that the Britsh 
people are ready for a period of privabon, and if they 
think you can get them out of this deep trouble we'l 
be fine'. 

HATTON: People say to me that in those days 
there was a lot of sexual attracfion around Margaret 
Thatcher. They ask, 'Would you have? Would you? 

I certainly wouldn't have, but I know one thing, she 
didn't half fuck me. 

JONES: She is still the dominantfigure in terms of 
the way she has shaped politcs. But the big tragedy 
of Margaret Thatcher is that- in away because she 
had fought the miners' strike, the Falklands, and 
on the whole queston of the Cold War was a very 
combative figure - she made the mistake of allowing 
her strength of character to be caricatured as 
someone who was uncaring. 

INGHAM: I don't believe that the Falklands War was 
a significant political event It was seen by the Lett 
as a political opportunity, but it was seen by the 
government of the day as an unfortunate problem 
that had to be dealt with. I think, to be fair, they [the 
Argentneans) brought it upon themselves. 

JONES: The importance of the Falklands War was 
that it came at a tme when Britain had lost an 
empire, had been humiliated in Suez, had stayed 
outside the Vetnam War, and had been plagued 
by domestc difficulties. Then suddenly the tail of 
this mangy old lion was tweaked by Argentna, and 
it became a symbol of the whole collapse of Britain. 
In a way it was great Boy's Own stuff, ft was a huge 
gamble, a huge risk to do it, and whereas many 
other politcians would have negotiated a 
settlement, she sad, ‘No, we must go and get it 
back'. I don't think she did it thinking, 'If 1 do this its 
going to make me appear a strong prime mhister'. 
She did it because that was her gut instinct, and it 
paid off. 


HATTON: The reality is that Thatcher was at an 
alkime low in popularity. She was going to get 
stuffed at the next election, and that was despite the 
fact that the Labour Party offered no real arternative 
in Kinnock because, to be honest, he was a bit of 
a pantomime joke. Now all of a sudden a group of 
rocks somewhere down near South America that 
nobody had ever heard of before came on the scene. 
And not only had nobody ever heard of them before, 
they certainly didn’t know that we controltedthem. 
Nobody had a clue that we owned the Falklands, but 
all of a sudden there was a war. 

JONES: Its quite clear now, after the event that 
we were manipulated - they used propaganda, 
as it were, they didn't tell us the full story. It was 
a government that was in control of the information, 
and its probably the last war n whch they have 
been as much in control -where they could apply 
censorship. 

HATTON: All of a sudden the 'ra-ra-ra* stuff started 
-the Sun and the Mad did an absolutely briliantjob 
in terms of whipping up the whole natonalism thing. 
The Sun thought, 'Hey, here's a chance to really get 
the country behind Thatcher'. Straight away the whole 
mood changed, almost overnight. 

JONES: You had the Sun newspaper which had the 
famous Gotcha!' headline when Belgrano was sunk. 
But thaTs what they do. I think there's no doubt 
that most of the newspapers saw this as a hugely 
important moment for Brtain and its place and 
reputaton in the world. 

HATTON: If you were to ask me now whether I 
believed in Socialism fd say fundamentally no. I'd 
say now its rrelevant, its unimportant, and there's 
no way at this moment n time that you'll ever, ever 
see a situatbn like [the '80s| again. I speak to people 
now who I was very close to in those days and some 
of them are stil saying the same things that they 
said then. Well they need a good smack of their 
head against a brick wall because theyre kidding 
themselves. I had a go, I had a go more than most 
have a go, unfortunately we got stuffed so we have 
to say, 'Fine, okay, well We our lives as best we can 
and make sure that nobody gets hurt in the process'. 

I think thats the position we're in now ■ 
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D£>^A/ ROGERS DESCRIBES HIS 
WORK AS A COMMENT ON “THE 
CONSTANT VISUAL INPUT OF BEING 
IN THE WORLD TODAY". THROUGH 
HIS COLLABORATION WITH SHANE 
MEADOWS, HIS INTUITIVEJNOUISITIVE 
photography ILLUSfiiATES THE 
DARK IMAGINATION AT WORK ON 
THE FRINGES OF ORDINARY SOCIETY. 
HERE WE PRESENT A SELECTION OF 
HIS ON-SET PHOTOGRAPHY FROM 
SHANE'S FILMS. 
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DICK HEBDIGE’S THIS 
IS ENGLAND! AND 
THEY DON'T LIVE 
HERE EXPLORES THE 
EXPLOSIVE CULTURAL 
MOMENT OF SKINHEAD 
RACISM IN THE 1980S. 
HERE, HE INTRODUCES 
EXTRACT FROM HIS 
SEMINAL ESSAY. 



In 1982, cjltjral theorist and self-proclaimed "hard 
mod” Dick Hebdige jumped boot first into the 
thriving, throbbing skinhead scene of London's East 
End. He emerged with an essay. This Is England! And 
Tfiey Don't Live Here; an authentic document from 
a lost world of racial hatred and social meltdown, 
written with all the swaggering energy of the streets. 
Now an academic at the University of Carolina in 
Santa Barbara, he speaks to LWLies about the good 
old, bad old days. 

LWLies: Originally, did you get involved with the 
scene as an academic or as an authentic skin? 
Hebdige: 1 straddled both worlds. I was around 
30 in the early '80s, and fd published my first 
book in '79, about how the series of mainly white 
working-class British subcultural styles - teds, 
mods, rockers, punks - were indirect responses 
to the presence in Britain of nonwhite immigrant 
populations. So I was used to simultaneously living 
in a subcultural milieu and writing reflexively about it. 

LWLies: How did you get accepted into that 
cuiture? 

Hebdige: There was a clothes shop, I think in 
Bethnal Green or Whitechapel or Hoxton, where a 
lot of OS people hung out I got introduced to 
people and spent a couple of weeks going to gigs 
and interviewing skins. I didn't hide the fact I was 
writing an article, but I didn't mention that originally 
it was for a rag called The New Socialist. That might 
have closed a lot of mouths and left me with a few 
teeth missing. I still sounded like a Fulham boy 
too, you know, when Fulham meant scrap metal 
merchants and people called Donny and Ronny not 
Harrods and Eton. 

LWLies: What did you hope to achieve? 
Hebdige: I wanted to complicate the picture that the 


left-leaning liberals i imagined would be reading The 
New Socialist were likely to have of right-wing skins 
from Bethnal Green. I could understand how white 
underclass resentment, the sense of marginalisation, 
deskilling and 'unmanning' could lead to aggression 
and white nattonalism. It was encouraging sonre 
critical reflection on what the skinhead thing might 
mean for insiders and outsiders alike. 

LWLies: Were the tabloids right to be afraid of 
the skins? Were they dangerous? 

Hebdige: Well, I don't think Oxbridge dons or 
corporate CEOs or the Queen or Mrs Thatcher were 
shaking in their Wellingtons. 

LWLies: Why do youth cultures today seem less 
politically engaged? 

Hebdige: I get the sense from my students that 
the old left-right polarities and protests that were 
so fashionable from punk fhrough to the early '80s 
now seem played out and corny. Youth culture in the 
west in the twenty-first century seems to be more 
about evading externa! surveillance long enough to 
develop something autonomous and singular before 
it gets outed and blogged to the Internet masses, 
rather than deliberately seeking tabloid attention by 
starting rucks over race like OS 

LWLies: Could you 'explain' racism, then or 

Hebdige: In the end I think its about humiliation. 

The matrix of humiliation is an obvious but alHoo- 
often-neglected condition thats driving many of the 
more violent cultural and political phenomena in 
our era. I don't think you can understand what 
motivates a Palestinian suicide bomber any more 
than you can a Blood and Honour Asian-stomping 
skin without taking humiliation into account as a 
major motivating factor. T 
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THIS IS ENGLAND! AND 
THEY DON’T LIVE HERE 


BY DICK HEBDIGE 



“I DON’T Know why I 
LIKE BEINg a SKIN But I 
do. But I don’t SEE Why 
people grope us together 
as holigans ’cos we ain’t 
alright you get treble 
makers in every facktion 
But they don’t publish it if 
a niggeR does a old Biddy 
do they give us a faiR will 
someone as for stop being 
a SKIN I dont think I will.” 



I MET HARRY THE DUCK, a lEjaar 
oW skin, in an East London street one hot July 
afternoon in 1981. 1 asked him to write down what 
he liked about the skinhead style and, after a tew 
moments' thought, he dashed off the above. What 
he produced was a gen-unne statement of skin; 
a document to be placed alongside other such 
documents, delivered with the same ‘Hov/s-your- 
father? nourish as a graffiti slogan on a council 
estate wail, or a boot planted through an Asian's 
shop window or a gallon of petrol poured through 
the letterbox of a Bengali family's home. It speaks 
with an unmistakeable inner cify accent from the 
centre of a world everybody recognises even if 
its only from headlines in The Sun- a world full 
of 'social problems' where all the culprits and the 
victims live - “niggers', "hooligans", "old biddies". 
This is the voice of Britain's dying patience. 

It carries all the sympbms of the sickness 
-violence, resentment, an inchoate, bitter and 
arbitrarily focused rage... racism. 

For Harry is the quintesseriial skin. He 
embodies what everybody, Press included, Press 
in particular, takes to be ^ical of the skinhead 
movement. He is awkward and not especially 
bright He is not arbculate and he can hardly 
write. His opinions are none too savoury (still less 
kosher). He is not a pretty sight. From the gauzy 
film of ginger hair which covers his scalp but fails 
to conceal it, to his gleaming Dr. Martens, Harry 


IS designed to make anyone who has even the 
smallest stake in the present scheme of things 
cross over to the other side of the street. 

He IS the social worker’s nightmare. He doesn't 
correspond to any of the mulbple fictions produced 
over the last hundred years or so by a lor^ line of 
social reformers and slum missionaries of what 
the working-class should be. He isn't grateful or 
contrite. He isn't even heroically rebellious. Instead 
he IS as incomprehensible as the blurred tattoos 
which decorate his skinny arms, as jumbled as his 
own words on 'What it Means to Be a Skin'. He is 
himself unreadable and hence ungovernable -a 
walking accusatKXi levelled at the sympathetic 
educated sensibility which seeks simultaneously 
to understand him and set him on the straight and 
narrow. He is that most traditonal of stereotypes 
- the working-class gone bad. He is the Lout, the 
Urchin, the Wild Boy who haunts the pages of 
Charles Dickens and a thousand official reports 
on Juvenile Delinquency, He is the point where Bill 
Sykes meets the Artful Dodger, 


Every skinhead knows all this instinctively. 

The style recalls some of the earliest images of 
British slum life. (In Victorian times, the shaved 
head was the mark of the institution. As soon as a 
slum kid entered a Ragged School or a Borstal or 
a Barnado's Home, the hair was shorn to prevent 
intestation,)The skinhead style, for all its apparent 
knuckleheadedness, is a consciousty held pose, 
a deliberate turning back to earlier, more certain 
times when men were men and girls stuck by their 
blokes through thick and thin, a bme when an 
observer could tell an individual's social status by 
merely glancing down at the footwear or at the way 
a person walked. T 
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The dance of skin is, then, even lor the 
girls, a mime of awkward mascolini^ - the 
geometry of menace. For skinheads are playing 
with the only power at their disposal - the power 
of having nothing (much) to lose. The sfyle, in 
other words, fits. Contrary to the media stereotype 
of the mindless skinhead thug, it has its own logic, 
its own rules and reasons. It makes its own kind 
of sense. 

THE SKINHEAD STYLE is a defensive 
assertion of whiteness }ust as Rasta is a celebrabon 
of the black cultural roots. Both can be seen as 
genuine attempts at making something out of 
nothing, attempts at getbng sometftiog even if it's 
only a laugh out of a life which, in many cases, by 
16 has already run into a coliecbon of brick walls 
labelled ‘unemploymenf, 'shit jobs' and ‘routine 
brushes with the Law'. Both Rasta and Skin can 
be seen as bids for some kind of dignity, for what 
the late Pete Meadon, original mod and onetime 
manager of The Who once called ‘clean living under 
difficult circumsbnces': grace under pressure. 

The skinhead retreat into white ethmcity - for 
that's what the fl^-wavireis really all about- is, 
simply, the Last Resort. Meanwhile, the skinheaiV 
NF stereotype serves a wider function. Its a form 
of liberal scapegoabr^ no less wrongheaded 
than 'reasoning' (engaged in by some members 
of the Press) which converts every black boy into 
a mugger. The tensions and anxieties which are 
inevitably entailed when a more or less racially 
homogenous society becomes multi-raciat are 
displaced onto a solitary figure - the leering 
bootb<^. In that way, it- the ugly fact of racism 
- becomes him, the skin, it has a name, it has a 
face. It is Them, not L)s. 

Real skins are much less coherent than the 
stereotype. Subcultures, after all, don't offer 
solutions to material problems. They play back the 
problems symbolically in style, and style alone can't 
bridge the gap between contradictory responses. 

■| don't like blacks," said one skin. "I don't want 
them in this country, but don't put me name down. 


of them are a bit tasty." A redfaced skin burnt by 
the one good dty in June sits on an empty stall in 
Petticoat Lane market in the late afternoon. He tells 
me the National Fronts ‘a toad of rubbish", that 
polibcians are "a waste of tme" and that when he 
sees his nan, ‘...she's always on about me getting 
a job. I had one good job workup in a record shop. 

I was there a couple of weeks and the record 
business went bust and she had to close down. 
Sometimes I think m do City and Guilds by evening 
class. But I don't see the point. What a State. 
They've got to be worse now, haven't they? The 
whole country's worse now..." 

The bootboy seer speaks. He opens his 
mouth and suddenly the "loutish threaf becomes 
just a boy who can't see any future. Like Harry 
the Duck, he is an anachronism, born out of his 
time. Because the brutal fact is that big business 
no longer needs brute force (except perhaps 
as Exocet fodder), t has less and less need for 
muscle and mechanical skills. Instead we are living 
in a bme when we can watch a TV ad which tells 
us that cars which are way beyond the range 
of most people's pockets are being "handbuilt 
[somewtere else) by robots'. Historically, the 
manual working-class is on the way out. its had ts 
day in a country like ours. 

But meanwhile the Harrys and The Chas's 
and the Roys have to cope as best they can 
- victims of an economic shift which the boffins 
sometimes call ‘demanmng". Unmanned, they float 
about like driftwood, secure in the knowledge that 
they've already lost 

But in the end, its not all that bad. You can 
always dress up in everybody else's deepest fears. 
There's always bravado and the boys. There's 
always Borstal. As a Last Resort, as a last romantic 
gesture, you can always throw yourself away 
before They do tt for you... ■ 

Extractlaken from Skinhead by Nid< Krxght, ©1 982 
Dmnbus Press. Avalable from at! good hook stores 
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TABLOIDS, ‘SKINHEAD’ 
MUSIC WAS THE RIGHT- 
WING SOUNDTRACK TO 
RIOTS AND RACISM. YOU 
SHOULD NEVER BELIEVE 
THE TABLOIDS. 


WORDS BY PAUL FAIRCLOUGH 
ILLUSTRATION BY JIRO BEVIS 


“I don't wanna be a punk no 
more... I'm gonna be a rude boy. 
Like me dad." 

Clwe, from Sid and Nancy 

It's a warm spring evening at Reading University. 
A strange scene begins to unfold as Trotskyite- 
skinbead-Motown-punks, The Redskins, are joined 
on a small stage by Billy Bragg and former 
Specials mainstay Jerry Dammers. As the muckle 


mouthed Dammers pounds out The Harry J 
Allstars' track liquidator on his keyboard, a 
I group of three or four skinheads begin to break 
away from the skanking crowd and, linking arms, 
start to pogo. "Skinheads are back! Sieg Heil," 
they chant, offering the Roman salute in time to 
the Roots classic. 

They are tolerated for no more than half- 
a-minute before a group of eight or 10 other 
I skinheads sweep them from the floor in a shower 


of lager and plastic pint-pots. The band doesn't 
skip a beat, but outside there are muffled shouts, 
breaking glass and the unmistakable thump of 
air-soled footwear swung in anger. 

Perhaps it was to be expected; these boys 
weren't ‘sharp’ like a lot of the audience: no Fred 
Perry or Ben Sherman; 14- rather than eight-hole 
Dr. Martens and knocking back Special Brew 
when there was Red Stripe or rum and coke 
available at the bar. T 


They were 'boneheatls', unrecognisable from 
the original skins, skinheads whose style had 
grown out of mod, and whose musical heroes 
were people tike Jimmy Cliff, Desmond Dekker and 
Jackie Mittoo - sharp looking Jamaicans all. But 
unlike their forbears, the skinheads of the early 
'80s emerged into a fractured country short on 
optimism. Unemployment had doubled in less 
than two years, taxes were up, inflaton was hitting 
18 per cent, and England's major cities were 
ablaze with noting in the summer months. Cliffs 
Wonderiul World, Beautiful People wasn't exactly a 
natural soundtrack. 

While rude boy bands like The Specials and 
The Beat drew from the original ska sound and 
matured into something uniquely British, others 
faded or, in the case of Bad Manners, became 
cartoonish grotesques churning out grandma- 
friendly novelty pap. 

Increasingly, the music associated with the 
boots ‘n’ braces culture was divestng itself of Its 
Jamaican roots, and the new sound drawing in the 
skinhead audiences was an aggressive, defianty 
working-class back-t&basics punk. 

At Sounds, always the most unreconstructed 
of the rock weeklies, equally unreconstructed 
music journalist Garry Bushell would christen the 
noise from the streets, ‘OS'. As well as embracing 
yobbism, Ofi was an overwhelmingly whte scene, 
which didn't help when its reputaton was blackened 
by links to the National Front. 

Today, Bushell is adamant that OS was a more 
complex beast than its been given credit for, and 
that it was tabloid sensationalism that made it a 
bogeyman of youth culture. The idea that Oi was 
racist or Nazi stems mostty from the Daily Mail 
and the Southall Riot [an anti-Nazi protest in 1979 
in which a campaigner was killed, allegedly by the 
police)," he says. “Oi bands responded with a tour 
called, ludicrously, ‘Oi! Against Racism and Political 
Extremism But Still Against the System'. The idea 
that all British second generation skins were Nazis 
or even racist is just mad." 

In fairness, this zippity-titled riposte to the Mail 
wasn't an exception: early London Oi! bands like the 
Angelic Upstarts and Cockney Rejects were heavily 
involved in campaigns against unemployment and 
support for strikers, but It was a skinhead band 
from York with a very different style that would 
finally confound the popular image of skinheads. 


01! WAS ABOUT 
DBINKING 
BEERJOING 

tofoAtgall 

MArCBES 
AND GETTING 
SHAGGED-IN 
NO FARTIEDLAR 
ORDER 


By the time OC was making headlines in the 
music press, The Redskins' bassist Martin Hewes 
had abandoned his brief flirtation with 
prog noodling and heavy rock for the energy of 
punk, ska and their obligatory political adjuncts, 
Rock Against Racism and the Anti-Nazi League. 

It was a tme when everything had a political 
connotation, from the colour of your boot laces 
to the music you listened to, and it was Oi's 
failure to grasp that fact, says Hewes, that left it 
open to exploitation. 

“The 02 brigade were never particularly 
complex, but at the same time they were not 
Nazis,” he recalls. “Oi! was about drinking beer, 
going to football matches and getting shagged - in 
no particular order, ft endeavoured to be apottical. 
Unfortunately it existed in an environment that 
was not apolitcal, and right-wing skinheads took 
advantage of that and ultmately gave Oi! the bad 
name that it probably didn't deserve.” 

Having picked up on OPs rawness with their 
debut. Lev Bronstein, a riff-driven love song to 
Leon Trotsky, The Redskins added a brass section, 
and singer Chris Dean's voice lost its snarl in favour 
of a wounded, Otis ReddingTnflected yelp, taking 
the band beyond the range of their crop-headed 
contemporaries. They were bypassing ska and 
roots altogether, and building on the footstomping 
rhythms that had filled Northern Soul all-nighters 
in the previous decade. However, these were 
songs about the power of collective acton in a late 


industrial economy rather than being done 
wrong by your woman. 

“Our sound was influenced by all the music 
that we were hearing around us at the time,” 
says Hewes. “V/e never wanted to be labeled as 
a 'skinhead' band because we always wanted to 
appeal to a wider audience, specifically because 
our main motivafion was to put socialist ideas 
back on the agenda.” 

To the band, musical style was governed 
at least as much by propaganda consideratons 
as personal taste: “We fet that our music had 
to encompass a wider range of styles in order 
to include as many different sub-cuitures as 
possible. Consequently our gigs were attended by 
a very wide cross-section of individuals who were 
ulfimately united by an interest in socialist ideas. 

In general, our hardcore fans were a real mixed 
bag of punks, chefs, fanzine editors, ranting poets, 
skins, mods, rockabillies and hardcore leftes.” 

The Chefs - a group of scooterists who were, 
well, chefs - were a fixture of Redskins gigs but 
rarely made their presence felt to the extent of 
some of those 'hardcore lefties' known as Red 
Action. Skinheads of the old school, they were also 
committed socialists whose poltics never stood in 
the way of their love of beer and a ruck, even with 
other members of the audience. 

Despite offering an explanation of the 
group's relatively sophisticated ideology, Garry 
Bushell is characteristically sceptical of the rank- 


and-file's motvation, “At heart, they were thugs,” 
he remembers. “They enjoyed violent confrontation 
with their ideological opposites, the 'Fash', 
seeking it out tor its own sake, and they usually 
came tooled up with coshes, hammers and pick- 
axe handles.” 

But bJ those in The Redskins' audience on 
the receiving end of the 'Fash”, the presence of a 
bunch of left-wing hard nuts could be reassuring, 
even if the band themselves organised their own 
protection, as Martin Hewes remembers: “After 
being attacked at the 'Jobs for a Change' festval 
in Jubilee Gardens, we did keep baseball bats 
on stage just in case some right-wing nutters 
decided to try and attack us. To be honest, 

Britain is quite mild in comparison to continental 
Europe - Germany in particular - where it was not 
uncommon to be informed that audience members 
had had guns and knives taken off them prior to 
the gig. Thats somewhat more scary than some 
pathetic Nazi shoufing obscenities at you.” 

To Hewes the trouble wasn't a new 
phenomenon. He'd seen it all before at gigs in the 
late '70s, albeit from the audience rather than the 
stage, it baffled him then too: “It seemed ludicrous 
to us that at a Two Tone gig, Nazi skinheads would 
happily dance to the Specials for half the gig then 
start a fight! Why listen to music that had its roots 
in Jamaican culture and then try and beat the crap 
out of other people who didn't agree with your 
nasty racist ideas?” 

Despite a few left-leaning leaders, musical 
and otherwise, ifs a question that has dogged 
skinheads since the time when the 2Tone man, 
rendered with varying degrees of expertise, 
adorned pencil cases across the country. 
Sometimes, that same pencil case would sport a 
National Front logo too. 

Perhaps ifs the uncompromising nature of 
skinhead culture and the passion it inspires in its 
most devoted adherents that makes it such fertile 
ground for the politics of passion, whether love or 
hate. But even before Mrs Thatcher blooded herself 
down South, most skinheads had slipped into 
Pringle and Tacchini and were embracing a new 
generation of black music. 

Martin Hewes retains his political convictions, 
but has he remained true to the skinhead ethos? 
“Not really”, he says. “Afthough I still get a grade 
two every month...” Avanti! ■ 
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been helve 

searchiw 


for this place for o years'. But nobody seems to know wf>ere on earth 
U is. It doesn’t appear In any ^Ide books. Or on any m^s. No matter how many black & white photographs and bits of ^tny super-ei^t 
footage emerge depicting movie legends and world leaders cavorting at poolside, nobody can figure out just where it is. Some say it's down 

Mexico way. but it could just as easily be Montenegra Some people say it's just a myth, a composite of anecdotes and nnnours. 
romanticised over the years. Ilie residents certainly aren’t gonna tell anybody. That is, if they actually know themselves. 

Most people will never find it, they’re all lar too busy looking for it. 











Ji6k22v«itr-^tt biut-tytd'Vadty girt, Cfieiry-^rm Tford^trom lufiat aheVi doing in here and ihe’UteUyou, 
ahe'i an her ivqy to the top. Cherry beheuea in everything: Santa C(aud, ghoata, Jeaui. 

She'a the kindofgiri whoinvitea door-to-door aa(eamen into the houise andUatena carefuKy to every aing[e word. 
She caSla her grandparenta in Taaadena every night, juat do tftq; don’t loonji. 3ut ahe knowa ahe'a gonna 
be fine, ahe juat knowa it. She plana to turn herde(f/rom nai'ue amall-town innocent, into azidt centuo'/bx. 
Tou aee whilat ahe might be ahout ad harmfedd a human od >ou couTd hope to meet, ahe haa an mtimidatinji 
ta(ent. She had what her grandma aomewhat politicaily incorrectly calia 'black lunga’. Tep, thia girl can aing. 
jlnd when ahe'a done, ahe’a going to take on the world. 


IlIliTlIGS E iiUCIA 

Lucia MatQTazi:i. US. (iark. leisiv. ^luuiiliig, an Imi^nabla iOnieiitic. Lucia Lab always had a ihing about 
bad boys. So much so. sha used to voiunleer to do conjugal visits at the local penitanliurv- ‘The moneitt 
she jet eyes on Kairison P. Delgado (alu Hotdog) iii the visiting atea at San O’leriiin Prison, she knew. 
Hatrison P. Delgado III is an incurable criminal. The moment Lucia pressed a delicately placed laiioo 
up against the security glass of the prison visiting area, he knew. They've besn pretty busy siiue 
i'oidog got parole. Gelling il on. ripping people all. Gelling it on. ripping people off... Unlortuiiaiuly the 
day they decided to rob the Wet Dreams Walerbed Showroom, they had a coniilct of Interests. Having 
tied up the manager and emptied the sale, they decided to ceiebraie on the S6.DOO rotating lour poslet 
Security showed up. end tallowing a frank exchange of opinions and an Indoor tsunami, they were 
lorced lO take a sponlanenus honeymoon. He loves tequila, she loves the worm. They jus! kir>d ni work. 
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While Craig Brewer’s 

debut, TTie Poor and Hungry, 
dealt with classical music’s power 
to Inspire, and his 2005 sleeper 
hit Hustle & Rowwas about an 
aspiring rapper, Black Snake Moan 
- an emotionally charged drama 
set In the Deep South - Is suffused 
with the spirit of the blues. Named 
after a Blind Lemon Jefferson song 
from the ’20s about the demons 
that plague you when you’re 
alone, It explores the relationship 
between two characters who have 
little to live for. 

Christina Ricci’s performance 
as sex-vlctim-turned- 
nymphomaniac Rae Is possibly 
the one she’ll be remembered for. 
While playing fucked-up white trash 
Isn't new terrain for her (remember 
her witty, defiant turn as gold- 


digger Dede In The Opposite of 
Sex), she does it here with such 
conviction that her angular, tired 
face Is often painful to behold. 

Tiny and tough, with dirty 
blonde bangs, Rae Is a girl who 
(In the words of one character) 

"has been rut on and beat on all 
her days". Wild and tormented, she 
Is rescued by God-fearing blues 
singer Lazarus (a grizzled, hulking 
Samuel L Jackson) when one of 
these beatings leaves her half- 
naked and comatose In a 
ditch near his term. 

What follows Isn’t quite the 
heart-warming tale of emotional 
thawing ^u might Imagine. Rae, 
still blackened and bloody, begs 
Lazarus to do what he wants to 
her. But what he wants Is to chain 
her, still uncomfortably near- 


naked, to a radiator to help tame 
those Inner demons. 

It’s music, which connects 
each of the characters, that 
helps forge some kind of bond. 

In a pivotal scene, Lazarus sings 
the blues tune of the title, dark 
and fierce as hell, as a 
thunderstorm bellows outside. 
Music stands for the prospect of 
something more than suffering In 
life, even as It acknowledges how 
sharp the suffering Is; It’s when 
the characters sing to each other 
that the possibility of happiness 
Is mostacute. 

It would be disappointing If 
Black Snake Moan Is remembered 
only for its sexual and racial 
Imagery; with a tagline like ’Its 
hotterdown South' and a poster 
shot of Ricci posing provocatively 


In chains. It’s being marketed as 
a less Interesting film than It 
actually Is: a heady mix of sex, 
sin, race and religion, and 
maybe the first fictional movie to 
successfully channel the spirit of 
the blues. Jess Holland 

Anticipation . Neither 


Enj oyroent . Gripping, 
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LWLies: Do you think that is reflected in the kind of films being 
made in Germany now? 

von Dotinersmarck: No, people want you Co make. juaC, sj.lly 




LWLies: The Lives of Others? 

von Donnersmarck: Yeah. They aald, 'Look, we like your 


LWLies: You must feel pretty good about being right? 

von Donnersmarck: when I meec people now who say, 'Ue 






LWLies: Do you think H’s fair to say that German audiences are 
unusually receptive right now to films dealing with difficult elements 
of their past? 

von Donnersmarck: You must not forget that we Hermans 


LWLies: Do you see yourself as embodying a kind of new, 
outward-looking, American-friendly style? 

von Donnersmarck: American-friendly, definitely. I think 
for any filmmaker to pretend that they're not American— 
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THE LIVES 
OE OTHERS 


This taut, pre- 

glasnost potboiler from Irritatingly 
young debutant Rorian Henckel 
von Donnersmarck (34 In May) 

Is further proof after last year’s 
Requiem (and, to a lesser extent 
Perfume) that German cinema Is 
In Its finest form since Herzog, 
Fassbinder and Wenders were at 
the height of their powers. 

With a knowing pre-credits 
doff-of-the-cap to George Onivell, 
the year Is 1984 and the German 
Democratic Repubiic maintains a 
firm strangiehoid over its subjects 
via a network of spy rings and 
secret state enforcers (the Stasi) 
who operate with a coid morai 



detachment Described as the 
“shieid and sword of the ruiing 
party”, the Stasi’s mannerof 
extoiiing the virtues of Soviet 
communism invariabiy requires 
phones to be tapped, panty 
drawers to be rifled and back 
issues of Der Spiegel to be 
shaken in the hope that an essay 
on 'Why the glorious Dynamo 
Berlin are bad for football' falls 
to the floor. 

This whirlwind melodrama 
centres on the unsmiling Captain 
Gerd Wiesler (Ulrich Muhe), your 
typical GDR party man, who 
sports an anodyne grey anorak 
and functional crew cut while 


implementing his work with 
glassy precision. It is Wiesler’s 
lapse of loyalty during a routine 
mission that acts as the film’s 
dramatic nucleus He is ordered 
to entrap a sympathetic playwright 
(Sebastian Koch) suspected of 
subversion, while monitoring 
his pill-popping thesp girlfriend 
(Martina Gedeck), who happens 
to be the object of the pig-like 
Minister of Culture’s affections. 

With its themes of voyeurism, 
paranoia, the abuse of power and 
the inescapable degradation of 
totalitarian states, The Lives of 
Others plays out like a mixture 
of Francis Ford Coppola’s The 


Comersatiort and Terry Gilliam’s 
Srazif. But it is also suffused with 
a righteous political anger, shaking 
its finger at various contemporary 
regimes with a penchant for 
waiving civil rights in the name of 
Patriot and Terrorism Acts. 

While the performances are 
uniformly excellent (in particular 
Muhe) and the tighter-than-tight 
plotting is a thing of beauty, the film 
does contain a few false notes. 

The lion’s share of GDR dissidents 
were writers, actors and artists, 
so why Wiesler’s flirtation with 
humanism should rear its head 
during this particular case seems 
somewhat dubious. 


Also, while the dramatic 
hue may have been notably 
blackened by the absence of the 
pale oranges and powder blues 
of good-natured 'Ostalgia'- 
fest Good Bye Lenirti, the film 
remains stubbornly critical of the 
East German power structure, 
suggesting (perhaps a little 
naively) that it facilitated as much 
corruption as it was able to quell. 

But in truth, such nitpicking 
pales in the tece of a film that 
positively brims wfth heart and 
head. Few directors could take 
such potentially bland subject 
matter and twist it so successfully 
into an engaging study of 


characters on the political and 
ethical margins. All in all, it’s 
a stunning first feature, 
thoroughly deserving of huge 
success. DavkIJenkIns 


Anticipation . Generated 



Enjoyment. Grips like a 
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There’s a sensual 

depravity to Zhang Yimou’s 
iatest epic, Curse of the Golden 
Flower, a decadentambition in its 
speiibinding sunburst of coiour 
and SMVordpiay. 

From the goiden armour of 
10,000 warriors, to the rainbow 
robes of the royai paiace, this is a 
no-expense-spared spectacieof 
tenth-century China, where the 
oniy thing stacked higher than the 
corpses is the heaving cieavage 
of Empress Phoenix. 

The Empress (Gong Li) is the 
matriarch of the dysfunctionai Tang 
Dynasty. She is the second wife 
of the aii-powerfui Emperor (Chow 
Yun-Fat) who is siowiy having her 


poisoned by the imperiai Doctor. 
But she is no innocent victim, 
conducting an affair with her 
stepson, the Crown Prince (Liu Ye), 
who, in turn, dreams of absconding 
with the Doctor’s daughter. 

Add to this combustibie mix 
a succession crisis and the fast- 
approaching Chong Yang festivai 
of chrysanthemums, and the 
stage is set fora Shakespearian 
showdown. 

For a him driven by sexuai 
intrigue Curse of the Golden 
Rowers biggest probiem is its 
tepid chemistry, its vision of 
buxom serving giris may have 
caused quite the stir in South East 
Asia, but to Western eyes, there’s 


nothing remoteiy racy about the 
fiim’s sexuai dynamics. 

Zhang deiights in the formai 
intimacy of action cinema, and 
fetishises the visuai opuience of 
materiai things, but when it comes 
to physicai sexuaiity the fiim faiis 
fiat on its face. The director puiis 
the strings iike a puppeteer, but he 
has nofeeiing fortheflesh-and- 
biood eroticism of reai peopie. 

And aithough he shoots the 
heii out of the Tight scenes (the 
Emperor has a private army that 
attacks iike a squad of ninja 
spiders), what the fiim iacks most 
of aii is a sense of baiance. it 
moves uneasiiy from the quiet 
repose of a chamber piece to the 


sweeping canvas of epic tragedy, 
proving, in the end, to be too 
exhausting and too extravagant 
With its coiossai scaieand 
ravishing design. Curse of the 
Golden Flower is iike staring 
straight at the sun: momentariiy 
giorious but scorching in its 
intensity. Matt BoctienakI 
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“Direct and vague. 

Sweet and ironic." That’s how Grant 
(Gordon Pinsent) describes Fiona 
(Juiie Christie), his wife of 44 years, 
it’s aisoan apt ciusterof adjectives 
for28-year-oid Sarah Poiiey’s first 
feature - executive produced by her 
mentor Atom Egoyan. 

Away From Her detaiis a 60- 
something coupie handiing the 
desperate descent into Aizheimer’s. 
From the moment Fiona puts 
her ciean skiiiet in the freezer 
instead of the cupboard you know 
aii bodes iii, particuiariy in the 
painfui context of this truiy intimate 
and enduring reiationship. 

Fiona enters Meadowiand, 
a retirement home with a 30-day 
isoiation poiicyforreiatives. Thus, 
when her husband finaiiy goes to 


visit her a month iater, he 
discovers she no ionger knows 
him, and has deveioped a ciose 
piatonic friendship with feiiow 
patient Aubrey (Michaei Murphy). 

From here the fiim foiiows 
Grant’s struggie to reconciie 
his ioss, confront the iatent 
resentments that have caused 
Fiona to exciude him and make the 
kind of brokenhearted sacrifice that 
inevitabiy breaks yours. 

Poiiey’s non-iinear structure 
invites a deft examination of the 
disease, and estabiishes a true 
romance between the centrai 
coupie She avoids waiiowing in 
Fiona's degeneration, offering 
instead a brave and unusuai 
discourse on iove in iater iife 
the institutionaiisation of reiatives 



Cocky youth Johnny 

Trueiove (Emiie Hirsch) runs a 
smaii-time drug business suppiied 
by his gangster father (Bruce 
Wiiiis) and backed by his middie- 
ciass home boys (inciuding Justin 
Timberiake as Joker, Frankie). 
Partying to hip-hop whiie mocking 
the ‘inauthentic’ rappers they see 
on TV, the boys ^arn to prove 
themseives as men. When one of 
their ciients can’t pay a debL the 
gang kidnaps his younger brother 
in an iii-pianned attempt to get 
their cash back. 

We're toid at the start of 
the fiim that its based on reai 
events, and there’s a sense 
that Cassavetes is committed 
to the reaiity of the worid as he 
sees it. But though the murder 
that inspired the him is pretty 
shocking, his response to it is 
iimited to finger pointing - bad 
parenting, irresponsibie media, 
the usuai bogeymen. Meanwhiie, 


histwo-dimensionai characters 
are apparentiy based on carpooi 
gossip, newspaper headiines and 
superficiai moraiising. 

Where the director does 
surprise, however, is in scenes that 
stray unexpectediy into the surreai. 
There’s a bar brawi that turns 
into a Kung Fu fantasy; a briiiiant 
Spud-on-speed trip as a piiied-up 
empioyee tries to convince his boss 
not to sack him; a two-giris-in-a- 
pooi teen sex dream that not even 
the other characters can beiieve 

it’s as if, in creating a fiim 
about boys piaying at being men, 
Cassavetes has become caught up 
in his own characters’ diiemma. is 
this fiim supposed to be a powerfui, 
insightfui warning about the youth 
of today, or a bit of fun for a 
Saturday night? 

To further muddy the 
waters, Cassavetes throws in 
documentary-styie interviews at the 



and the ceiebration of the human 
spirit at any age 

Despite vivid cinematography 
and poignant emotion, however. 
Away From H9r\acks anessentiai 
energy, it feeis iike a study; a 
series of observations and 
conversations. When Oiympia 
Dukakis, as Aubrey’s wifo, and 
Kristen Thomson, as Fiona’s 
nurse, eniiven proceedings with 
their biunt rationaiism you reaiise 
that the him aiways needed more 
iife. But then again, as Christie 
says, maybe the point is that 


"sometimes there’s something 
deiicious in obiivion”. Lorien Haynes 


In Retrospect, scra 



subtities throughout to introduce 
new characters with theirfuii 
namsand witness numbers. These 
interventions wouid offer some 
grounding in reaiity - a reminder 
that the consequences of these 
kids’ actions stretch out beyond 
the boundaries of the fiim - 
except that they're briiiiantiy 
funny, starring Sharon Stone as a 
grieving mum in a fat suit 
Such a faciie sign-off is 
entireiy appropriate for a him 
that’s funny and siick, but in 


spite ratherthan because of its 
directoriai choices. Steve Wauon 

Anticipation . Justin 



Enjoyment, slossy, 
silly fun. Three 
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I RELEASED 


M. When you saw the trailer 
didn’t your heart kind of sink a 
bit? You know, like, ‘For fuck’s 
sake, how many more special 
effects, green screen, comic 
book wank-offs do we have to 
put up with until somebody starts 
fucking making films again?’ 
p. No not at all, I liked it 
j. I really hated Sin City so I 
had low expectations for this 
film. I thought ltd be the same 
visual formula, but I was completely 

p. If you know Frank Miller, you 
cant expect anything else He’s a 
sensationalist he’s blood and guts, 
quite boyish, quite film noirish. 

M. He’s a bit of a misogynistic 
twat though. 

j. He’s not into character 
development, let’s put it that way. 
o. But I think that kind of macho- 
camp thing is kind of appealing. 


M. We're all in agreement that it's 
the campest most homoerotic 
film of all time, right? 
p. Actually I didn't get that from 
watching it, but coming away from 
it, yeah, it sort of was. 

M. But at the same time Xerxes, 
who was an amazing character, 
the attitude to him was quite 
homophobic too. 

J. But along those same lines, 
you could also read into it a racist 
thing as well if you wanted to, 
though he seemed more black 
than Persian. 

o. It’s like the clean-living white 
Spartans against the decadent, 
drug-loving darkness that’s 
invading the world. But the 
choreography, some of the Fighting 
moves, was quite clever. It was 
understated, and the hand-to- 
hand fighting was amazing. 

J. The most original shot to me 


was the tracking shot of Leonidas 
as he was hacking his way 
through those Persians. 

M. That’s it fascism, homophobia 
and misogyny aside, that was the 
bit where it kind of got to me. I was 
thinking, 'I haven't seen anything 
quite like this before’. 

J. There were some technical 
boundaries that were broken, 
p. I’m a huge Frank Miller bn, 
and it felt like a really good 
adaptation of one of his comics, 
using all the elements that his 
graphic novels do. 

M. For good and bad, I guess. 

It didn’t take itself too seriously 
either. It genuinely made me laugh 
and that’s what helped me to be 

J. For me it harked back to 
the first time I saw Conan the 
Barbarian. It was that wonderful, 
pure male aggression, but in a 


camp, fun way, sort of like 
Rocky. The only thing that 
worries me about it is that it 

political slant given that we’re 
having rising troubles with 
Iran. It makes a direct link 
between Western civilisation 
and the Persians - it Fits in to 
the political climate 
p. It’s not a first-date movie. 
There’s a scene where these 
capes are flying in slow motion 
and there are rock power chords 
blasting out, and you’re looking 
around making sure no one 
catches you going, ’Yeahl’ like 
you’re 12 again. 

M. Scores please 






It's a case of love’s 

labours lost In this hopeless 
pseudo-epic that represents a 
staggering 12 years of wasted 
time since the first script was 
finished In 1995. 

Based on the novel by W 
Somerset Maugham, TTie Painted 
Veil Is set In 1920s Shanghai, 
where middle-class doctor Walter 
Fane has spirited his vivacious 
young wife Kitty. No sooner have 
they arrived, howe<i«r, than Kitty 
Is spirited Into the sack by the 
dashing Vice Consul Charlie 
Townsend. 

Soon enough, Walter learns 
of the affair, and In a moment 
of Jealousy gets himself posted 
to a cholera-riddled village In 
the south of the country, alongside 
his young and soon to be much 
less vivacious wife. Will love 
prevail? Will their marriage 


survive? Will you stop laughing 
at the back? 

The problem with The 
Painted VerYls, um, everything. 

As the oh-so-Engllsh Walter, 

Ed Norton has all the presence 
of a church mouse, the squeaking 
voice to match, and the emotional 
range of a Jelly Baby. Naomi 
Watts approaches her accent like 
a road side bomb, but at least 
the script writers had some fun, 
actually making her claim at one 
point that you could knock her 
down with a feather. 

Director John Curran 
shoots the gorgeous backdrop 
of ancient China In a gauzy half- 
light, muting the colours of this 
lush landscape to muddy greys 
and greens. The result Is a 
drooping, soporific film, 
seemingly shot through a sleep- 
encrusted lens. That such 



maudlin nonsense should pass 
for sweeping romance Is 
Indicative of the painful sincerity 
that hangs around TTie Painted 
Veil like a ball and chain. 

In fact. It’s so bad It may 
be about time that someone took 
a bme audit of Ed Norton. Seven 
years after Fight Club, where are 
the great performances for 
which he seemed so surely 
destined? When did he start 
making ‘Ed Norton’ films? And 
when did those films become a 


byword for pompous self-regard? 
What happened, Ed? What 
happened? MattBoehenshI 



Enj oyment . Hilariously 
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Another day, another 

horror remake In this case, Ifs 
debatable to what extent the 
original film deserves Its ’classic’ 
label; either way, Ifs highly unlikely 
that this new version will be 
remembered long enough to gain 
a reputation of Its own - positive 
orothenivise. 

To give credit where It’s due, 
Me)«rs’ update shows a few 
promising signs In Its opening 
half hour. The cinematography Is 
polished If unremarkable, while the 
simple, two-word premise - 'killer 
hitchhiker’ - allows for a pacey 
build up, as two photogenic teens 
finds themselves trapped with Sean 
Bean’s gravelly psycho. 

As with most horror set- 
ups, there’s a certain amount 
of pleasure to be had In placing 
yourself In the protagonists’ shoes. 
Unfortunately, this enjoyment 


only lasts as long as the situation 
remains believable, and here 
narrative credibility has the lifespan 
of a chocolate teapot 

By the final reel. Bean has 
transformed Into a bargain- 
basement Amie, dispatching three 
cop cars and a helicopter using 
only a pistol. The misjudged use 
of a Nine Inch Nalls track only 
confirms what we’ve suspected all 
along: this Isn’t a horror film. It’s a 
music video coupled to some fake 
snuff footage Neon Kelly 


Enjoyment, a few good 
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A n interview with Christoohe. 
onore, director of Dans Pans. 



LWLies: How did you come up wHh the idea and decision to make 
a Him in Paris? 


LWLies: In many ways the Him is a comedy about depression - is 
the funnier side of life always best seen through tragedy? 

Honore: r co-old becone the new Woody Allen. A French 






Spliff-smoking Adam 

(Danny Dyer) has an easy Job fitting 
CCTV into private residences. 
When, one evening, pert-arsed 
Alice (Gillian Anderson) arrives 
home to find him dozing on her 
deck and asks him to accompany 
her to a work do, he agrees - 
excited by the prospect of donning 
a tux, and the more obvious task 
of banging her senseless. 

Aftera night of shagging in 
some trees, a moment’s 
distraction leads to an accident in 
a desolate wood that leaves both 
of them irreparably damaged in 
mind and body. 

What follows is a psychotic 
display of emotional free filing. 
Neither Alice nor Adam can 
reconcile themselves with the 
events of that ill-fated night try 
as they might to cover the scars 
and heal the wounds. It’s only 
when Alice discovers her father’s 
old army rifle in a drawer that she 
starts to see a new horizon. 

Anderson adopts a highly 
commendable British accent in a 


gutsy performance that adds 
a little more lustre to the mid- 
career surge she’s been enjoying 
recently. Dyer’s woebegone 
cockney is a little predictable, 
but he redeems himself in the 
Ia5t20minutes It’s here that 
director Dan Reed goes all out 
to twist the knife, in a convulsive 
display of cinematic shock and 
gore that feels very close to 
personal abuse. 

Straighthoads is not to be 
taken lightly. It’s dirty, horrific 
and upsetting, but it hits you in 
a way that sometimes, cinema 
should. Monisha Rajesh 

Anticipation. Gillian 


Enjoyment. You'll wince. 
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LWLies: The scene in which Romain is deeply depressed and puts 
on a record in his bedroom, then his spirH is gradually lifted, is 
pretty great. 

Honore: it' a like Pro-oat -with the madelelnes [in 




LWLies: Is the scene autobiographical then? 

Honore: it ia m the senae that when I waa li-yeara-old 




The fourth film from 

French writer/director Christophe 
Honore has a charm that unfolds 
slowly. What begins asajumble 
of Interactions with no clear 
chronology coalesces Into a wry 
family drama about two brothers 
and their father struggling to get 
along without the women (absentee 
wife, late sister, ex-girlfriend) that 

Louis Garrel Is, as usual, 
luminous In a doe-eyed Gallic way, 
even when playing Jonathan - a 
student who skips school to sleep 
with three girls In a single day. He’s 
turfed out of his room when older 
brother Paul (Romain Duris, of TTre 
Seat That My Heart Skipped fame) 
returns to the coop after ending 
a stormy relationship with a long- 


time belle, and while Jon’s getting 
laid, Paul Is mostly staring at the 
walls and contemplating suicide. 
Their father (Guy Marchand) tries 
to provide advice, discipline and 
chicken soup, but Is mostly left 
stranded on the sidelines. 

Jonathan’s free-spirited 
energy, a foil to Paul’s gloom 
and the cramped confusion of 
the apartment, keeps the tone 
light. Speeded-up sequences of 
him fooling around with an ex 
- pretending to Ice skate on a 
concrete surface, playing blind 
man’s bluff In the gardens of a 
stately home - recall moments from 
French New Wavers like Truffaut 
and Rivette In tone and technique: 
smoking and arguing while naked? 
Check. Sixties-style credits set to 


a skittering Jas beat? Uh-huh. 

But Oans Paris Is more 
than Just an homage to classic 
cinema. Inventive touches Include 
Jonathan’s opening narration: 

“I’m aware of the Intolerably 
embarrassing odour of one who 
dares to speak directly to the 
audience,” he says, speaking 
directly to the audience, and a 
reconciliation scene In which Paul 
and his ex -girlfriend Anna sing an 
Impromptu (but perfectly rhyming) 
duet over the phone to each other. 

And yet there’s a deep 
sadness at the film’s core, which 
bubbles to the surface when Paul 
opens up to his brother’s rejected 
ex -girlfriend: “I think we grossly 
underestimate our sorrow,” he tells 
her. “We always die of sadness. 


eventually." Thankfully, the ending 
Is more It’s a Wondertiil Life than 
Requiem for a Dream, and the 
charisma of the leads makes this 
tale of depression and loss a truly 
uplifting sight. Jess Holland 


Anticipation . strong 



Enjoyment, cosy and 
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SUNSHINE 



Fifty years in the 

future, our sun is dying. Mankind’s 
soiution is to deiiver a nuciear 
bomb into its heart, Jump-starting 
it back into action. The first 
spaceship entrusted with the 
mission has faiied. Nobody knows 
why. Wiii the second attempt be 
more successfui? 

Anybody expecting an 
Armageddon-styie action romp, 
be warned: Sunshine is cioser 
to the meditative spirit of Steven 
Soderbergh’s Solaris, or perhaps, 
in its tight-knit ciaustrophobia, 
RkJiey Scott’s Allan. Less 
agreeabiy, in its creature-feature 
finai act, it strays worryingiy ciose 
to Paui WS Anderson’s Event 
Horizon - but iet’s not worry 

Lets concentrate on 
Sunshine’s techno-babbie 
authenticity, the reaiismof the 
superb sets and the fact that the 
geeks have inherited the earth. 
Ourpiucky crew consists of, 
among others, a physicisL a 
shrink and a maths boffin, 
compiete with iank hair and 
saiiow skin. Their uniikeiiness 
-their very iackof heroism - 
adds a sense of robust reaiity to 
the fiim. 

This is easiiy Danny Boyie’s 
most compiex work to date, 
conceived on an epic canvas 
but baianced with quirky detaiis, 
camera angies and a raw 
inteiiigence. At its best. Sunshine 
is terrifying because Boyie gets 
what space wiii do to you. Space 
is a vast, empty monoiith that 
scratches at the back of your mind. 



aiways there, aiways reminding 
you of its indifferent inescapabie 
magnitude. The scene in which two 

- out there - is a vertigo-inducing 
giimpse into infinity that’s far more 
shocking than, weii, that iast haif 
hourfor starters. 

’’Heii is other peopie”, said 
Jean-Paui Sartre, oniy, as Sunshine 
ampiy demonstrates, it’s not. Heii 
is the mind-bending infinitude of 
space, which wiii eat through your 
soui iike corrosive acid. But the 
third act sees that festering internai 
horror take the shape of a vioient 


intruder, and the fiim descends 
into a series of ungainiy and 
uniikeiy chase sequences, in this 

heiiish ietdown. 

Where Sunshine had cranked 
up the tension subtiy, it ends in 
a frenzied attack of biunt, brute 
force. And though it’s stiii visuaiiy 
ravishing, and Boyie makes 
smart use of iight as a substitute 
for the darkness of horror ciiche, 
this is not the ending that the him 
needed or deserved. Sad to say, 
it rather rains on Sunshine’s 
parade. CathtrineBray 







Enjoyment. Pacey, 
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Avid cinema-goers 

have every right to feel like 
they’ve been through thelrown 
multi-conflict campaign In recent 
months. There have been two 
tours of Iwo JIma, multiple 
excursions Into Iraq, even a 
vicious scrap In the mountains 
of Afghanistan with Russia’s 9lh 
Company. Now this. Maybe it’s 
time to get a camper van and 
head for Canada. 

But wait: Rachid Bouchareb’s 
Days of Glory Isn’t any old war 
movie, Is It? This story of Algerian 
soldiers In de Gaulle’s Free French 
army has all the Ingredients of 
a post-colonial cluster bomb 
-the racial tension, the historical 
revisionism and the blood and 
guts glory of a good old-fashioned 
war epic. And here It arrives, 
unflinching and admonitory. Just as 
France once again picks over the 


wreckage of Its race riots. Once 
more unto the breach It Is, then. 

Only, hang on a sec. You 
thought that a film about Algerian 
soldiers dying on French soil 
would be an angry, grim and grimy 
tale of colonial cynicism and 
heartless sacrifice. And so 
It Is, sort of. Our protagonists 

- cuddly Said and his mates 
Yassir, Messaoud and Abdelkader 

- are noble villagers who suffer 
untold horrors. They are gunned 
d<xvn on mountains, their 
sandalled feet freeze In foxholes, 
and even after being welcomed 
as liberators, they are kept 
segregated from the white 
population, especially the chicks. 

But Bouchareb doesn’t appear 
to be ffiarangry. Oh, he’s ticked 
off about It, alright but you were 
expecting him to pick up the 
mantle of Gillo Pontecorvo’s TTie 


Battle of Algiers, a neo-realist 
masterpiece that knows a thing or 
two about righteous anger. Except 
Bouchareb has other things on his 
mind. “I wanted to make a film,” 
he says, "not a documentary.” 

And so he has - not Just any 
film. In fact, but the same damn 
war film that everybody else has 
already made, featuring the same 
damn Iconography, the same 
damn characters, the same damn 
brothers-ln-arms bullshit. 

Rachid Bouchareb has made 
a Hollywood film that has next to 
nothing to say about potentially 
fascinating subjects such as the 
Muslim experience of World War 
II, and which demonstrates little of 
Its specifically North African roots 
or colour. Yes, Days of Glory Is 
awash with technical elan and 
well-staged battle sequences, 
but It’s so firmly rooted In the 


soil of Spielberg that Its attempts 
to say anything meaningful are 
beguiled by the fact that It’s Just, 
well, so darn slick. Blame It on the 
saturation of the war bore genre, 
but perhaps Its time the whole 
lot of them got a dishonourable 
discharge. Matt BochenskI 
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In his 1998 film 

AprilB, Italy’s foremost clne- 
dlarist NannI MorettI weighed the 
Importance of civic duty against 
unhindered artistic whimsy. 

Namely, should a director In a 
position of notoriety use his 
skills to make a sober, timeless 
documentary on the sour state 
of politics In Italy or follow an 
Innate ambition to make a ’50s- 
style musical about a Trotskylte 
pastry chef? 

With TTie Caiman, MorettI 
has his pastry and eats It by 
successfully combining deep- 
set political grievances with 
conventional family high Jinx. 

The story centres on neurotic 
B-pIc producer Bruno Bonomo 
(Moretti’s alter-ego of choice, 

Silvio Orlando) who unintentionally 
accepts a script from single 


mother Teresa (Jasmine Trinca) 
that turns out to be a scathing 
critique of ex-mogul-ln-chlef, 

Silvio Berlusconi. 

Declined funding by state 
broadcaster RAI, Bruno spends 
the film filching money from 
various sources while trying to 
determine whether his schlock 
roots would tarnish such a noble 
enterprise, all the while becoming 
Increasingly estranged from his 
wife and children. 

While the doomed production 
swerves In and out of the red, 
proceedings are tastefully dappled 
with archive snippets of Berlusconi 
making an ass out of himself at 
the European Parliament, but the 
difficulties of making a film critical 
of a ruling party are writ large. 

Parallels are drawn between 
the break-down of the family unit 


and the country’s moral decline 
under their oafish leader, but Just 
like the spineless lefties upon 
whom MorettI places his faith, 

77)6 Caiman falls to Inject urgency 
Into the Issues at hand. Precious 
little of his radical political agenda 
manages to hit the target with the 
only really rousing moment In the 
film arriving when MorettI himself 
(playing an actor) assumes the role 
of his nemesis, portraying him with 
a mixture of debonair charm and 
diabolical malice. 

While the film’s political 
Intentions are clear, as drama It 
doesn’t fare well. There’s an 
uneasy relatbnship between the 
film and the film-within-a-film, 
and the plotting too often wavers 
between the Intricate and garbled. 
There Is also very little of the 
director’s Irreverent bonhomie. 


which may disappoint long- 
time fans hoping for the odd 
comedIc aside 

Still, this Is an undeniably 
sophisticated piece of work 
which, In Its own small way, may 
even have contributed to ousting 
Berlusconi from office. Maybe 
next time, a little less Trotsky 
and a little more pastry will do 

Ant lci.patlon. Houldn' t 



Enjoyment, where's ai i 








Given the weight of 

parallels, comparison between 
Stephen Kljak’s study of Scott 
Walker and Martin Scoreese’s 
recent Dylan documentary, No 
Diroction Home, Is Inescapable. 
Both films are hagiographies rather 
than blopics proper, as much 
concerned with two zeitgelsty 
bodies of work as with the 
enigmatic songwriters behind them. 

But whereas Dylan Is an 
enigma who deals In riddles and 
self-mythologising. Walker Is a 
bona fide recluse - sequestered 
and seldom Interviewed. All 
of which makes Scotl Walker: 

30 Century Man an Intriguing 
prospect, albeit one that Is, sadly, 
tamely realised. 

As with No Direction Home, 
Kijak’sfilm Isa smorgasbord of 
talking heads, archive footage, 
and, most notably. Interviews 


LWLies: What drew you to Scott as 
Kijak: it was ±n iggo when font 


with the subject himself. Alas, 
notwithstanding some fascinating 
Insights from collaborators 
Including Evan Parker and Ed 
BIcknell, we are largely subjected 
to tans’ like Damon Albam and 
Sting emptily waxing lyrical about 
a man they've neNsr even met. 
Brian Eno thinks Walker’s 1995 
album Tilt Is great, but Marc 
Almond reckons It was a piece of 
crap, etc. It’s hardly Insightful stuff. 

Archive footage of Walker, 
meanwhile, Is In shorter supply 
than was Dylan’s; a problem 
overcome wholly unsatisfactorily 
by lots of hectic camerawork 
and Graham Wood’s sub-ITunes 
motion graphics. 

Which leaves us with the deus 
ex machina that Is Walker’s own 
Interviews and accompanying 
studio footage, occasionally 
revelatory (not least newsreel 


i a subject? 

ana reissued the Boy ChLLd 




LWLies: When did you first see Scott in a cinematic iight? 




Images of Mussolini’s wife 
Claretta Petacci’s corpse), and at 
all times devoid of Dylan-esque 
doublespeak. A pity, then, that Kljak 
- clearly himself a fen - makes for 
such a deferential Interviewer. 

The problem here Is that one 
can’t easily glean Insight from 
an enigma without somehow 
debunking those enigmatic 
qualities that the whole exercise 
purports to celebrate. To do so 
requires a lightness of touch 
that Kljak palpably falls to 
muster. To his credit, the director 
lands some well-aimed punches, 
but without ever really clenching 


his fists. This Is an Intelligent but 
clumsy affair. Andrew Sutherland 


Anticipation, a living 


Enjoyment, wow, that 









LWLies: Was the film intended for fans of Scott or for people who 
aren’t so familiar with his work? 

Kijak: We were ceally trying to balance the knowledge o-f 











LWLies: Photographers had never been allowed in the studio to film 
Scott recording before. How were you able to swing tt? 

Kijak: it was a real miracle. It was a really long process 








Taking deadpan into 

as yet uncharted territory, Lights 
in the Dusk is a bittersweet study 
of ioneiiness from Finnish maestro 
Aki Kaurismaki that rounds off his 
‘Loser Triiogy’ after Drifting Clouds 
and The Man Without a Past. 

Koistinen (Janne Hyytiainen) 
is a guard at a smaii shopping 
maii who dreams of one day 
starting his own high-tech security 
business. His oniy friends are the 
disheveied proprietor of a fast 
food van (Maria Heiskanen) and a 
pocketfui of trusty roiiing tobacco. 
Then, out of nowhere, a femme 
fatale (Maria Jarvenheimi) working 
for a iocai crime syndicate asks 


him out on a date, it quickiy 
becomes ciearto everyone but 
our hero that her motives are iess 
than benign. 

The titie aiiudes to the 
twiiight vistas of Heisinki 
(gorgeousiy captured by DoP 
Timo Saiminen) and the faint 
giimmerof hope in Koistinen’s iife 
as an othenivise crippiing soiitude 
ciaws at his prospects for future 
contentment, indeed, everything 
that can go wrong does go 
wrong, as his humbie existence 
is shattered simpiy because he’s 
not a particuiariy personabie 
feiiow. Respite does eventuaiiy 
muscie its way through the 


giumness, but it’s biink-and- 
you’ii-miss-it stuff. 

The Aim’s somnambuiant 
pace perfectiy compiements 
Hyytiainen’s anti-acting styie 
His faciai expressions remain 
harshiy neutrai throughouL making 
Koistinen's eventuai haif-smiie at 
the Aim’s down-at-heei denouement 
aii the more rewarding. 

On occasion the diaiogue 
is deiivered so ciunkiiy (with 
deiiberate, extended pauses 
between each sentence) that 
it feeis as if the characters are 
actuaiiy reading the subtities 
as they come on screen. The 
soundtrack, too, assembies 


Kaurismaki’s usuai eciectic 
mix of okj-time rock 'n’ roii 
and contemporary Finnish pop 
to cement the Aim’s oddbaii 
miiieu. DavIdJenklns 





Enjoyment, sad. funny 
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HALF 

NELSON 



“This song’s called 

'Half Nelson'," blares teacher Dan 
Dunne's (Ryan Gosling) alarm- 
clock radio, “for when you're feeling 

Working In a rundown Inner- 
city Brooklyn school, Dan wants to 
teach his pupils more than Just the 
bog-standard curriculum. With his 
earnest Ideals and alternative ways, 
he tries to encourage the kids to 
think for themselves. So ter, so 
Dangerous Minds. 

BuL like his approach to 
teaching, Dan's life Isn't textbook. 
His out-of-hours drug taking starts 
to blur hazardously Into work; 
so much so that mIxed-up 13- 
year-old student Drey (Shareeka 
Epps) finds him whacked out on 
crack In the school toilets. This 
leads, surprisingly, to a tentative 
friendship. 

Half Nelson Is a muddled 
world of morals, where nothing Is 
clear-cut. Dan and Drey's friendship 
Is a confused one, probably 
Inappropriate (Is he awakening the 
first hint of her young sexuality?), 
but It works. Drey's precarious 
home-life doesn't help, and It's 
exacerbated by the attentions of 
local drug dealer Frank (a standout 
turn from Anthony Mackle) who, 
despite offering to help, hardly has 
her best Interests at heart. 

Inner-city high school dramas 
of late have a reputation for 
abrupt edits and sharp shocks, 
but Fleck determinedly takes his 
time. His resolutely measured and 
contemplative approach - keenly 
capturing the off-key moments of 
his characters - coupled with the 
truly outstanding performance of 



Gosling, ensures Half Nelson Is a 
cut above your average comlng-of- 
age. Inspirational school schmaltz. 

With his scruffy edges, 
amiable demeanour and genuine 
desire to do some good. It's pretty 
Impossible not to fall for Dan's 
easy-going, If self-destructive, 
charm. Ryan Gosling Is compelling 
as the confused teacher, and It's 
his ability to break your heart and 
make you smile In a single moment 
that resonates. 


Half Nelson, If anything. Is 
gutsy. Its not afraid to throw up 
questions it cant answer, 
managing to be both honest 
and earnest, without being 
overbearingly serious You have 
to admire Reek's decision to 
show the correlation between 
the drinking habits of the middle- 
classes and the sale of drugs on 
the street even If It Is rudimentary. 
Most of all. Half Nelson has heart 
a big thumping heart, and for that 


reason It i 


Vtfall. Helen Cowley 


Anticipatioi 


2dge. 


Enjoyment. Ryan 
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Would-be indie king, 

Andrew Bujalski, returns with 
another piece of hipster musing, 
this time about the generationai 
maiaise of a group of 20- 
somethings who wonder if they’ii 
everfeei iike reai aduits. 

Justin Rice (reai-iife singer/ 
guitarist with New York rockers 
Bishop Aiien) piays Aian Peopies, 
singer/guitarist with indie-pop 
outfit The Bumbiebees, who moves 
from Boston to Brookiyn to find 
success. He stumbies in and 
out of parties, piays the odd gig, 
expresses his disiike of 'math-rock' 
and shares a moment with his 
best friend’s girifriend Eiiie, aii of 
it photographed in tastefuiiy 


grungy biack-and-white. 

Though Bujaiski's first fiim, 
Funny Ha Ha, managed to find 
its own voice from the outset. 
Mutual Appraciation begins 
with a series of painfuiiy inane 
conversations that scream of 
genre ciiche. Moreover, the him 
struggies with its pacing, practicaiiy 
grinding to a hait during one of 
Aian's trendo parties. But its 
aiso here, at its most painfuiiy 
uncomfortabie, that the fiim 
begins to come aiive 

indeed, patient viewers wiii 
be ampiy rewarded as Bujaiski’s 
strengths come to the fore. He 
understands the awkwardness 
of Aian and Eiiie’s unfuifiiied 



( RELEASED 

Acnl n 


The great thing 

about contemporary women's 
drama is that we are entitied to 
be gutsy and survive; uniike 
'40s femaie-centric cinema where 
the fsmme fatale - the woman 
you identify with, wish to emuiate 
and admire for her feisty ways 
- was uitimateiy punished for her 
transgression and kiiied off, or 
at ieast neutered by marriage or 
submission. 

Weii, move over feminism. 
Because Perfect Stranger, entireiy 
Haiie Berry’s movie and one 
that makes her a strong woman 
in every sense - from career to 
sexuaiity to her abiiity to confront 
the men in her iife - faiis at the 
finai fence: the sting. To say 
more is to spoii, but it’s a very 


disappointing twist that ieaves 
us with Just another mad woman 
in the attic. 

Ro (Berry) is a hardnosed 
Journo in NYC, with a rough, 
tough sidekick in Miies (Giovanni 
Ribisi). When their efforts to bring 
down a senator for homosexuai 
hypocrisy are puiied by the paper, 
Ro takes an enforced hoiiday. 

Entera skeieton from her 
cioset, her chiidhood neighbour, 
with a sieazy sex scandai iead 
on top advertising exec Harrison 
Hiii (Bruce Wiiiis, here shot 
from eyebrows down to avoid 
receding hairiine). When said 
friend ends up a stiff, Ro temps 
at Harrison's agency, and 
approaches him as oniine bait to 
naii him for the murder. 



flirtation, and shows his sensitivity 
in a scene of arm-stroking ffottage 
that's so paipabie it hurts. 

True, after his impressive 
debut. Mutual Appreciation feels 
iike a minor setback for the 
director. But if it's too much to 
expect a masterpiece from a 
second feature, one thing's for 
sure: Andrew Bujaiski is destined 


Enj oyment . 

eventually m. 


In Retrospect, i 



Aside from enough red 
herrings to make a very 
satisfactory breakfast, this is 
oniy watchabie because Berry 
is beiievabie, convincing, sex on 
a stick and matched by the ever 
'interesting' Ribisi. Not that men 

to be said. Be it Harry, Miies, Ro's 
ex Cameron or her abusive father, 
the oniy conciusion to draw from 
Perfect Stranger is that women are 
mentai and biokes are simpiy a 
bundieof iying pervs. Lorian Haynes 


Anticipation. Halle 


Enjoyment. Berry gives 
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EDMOND 


RELEASED 


What do you get for 

the man who has everything? 
Nothing. Aii you can do is start 
taking things away from him. Meet 
Edmond (Wiiiiam H Macy), a man 
tx>red with his easy, upper-middie- 
ciass iife, desperate for experience 
and the thriii of abdicated 
responsibiiity. After consuiting a 
fortune-teiier, he ieaves his wife 
and goes iooking for some action 
on the seedy streets of NYC. 

But despite his best efforts, 
Edmond faiis to find the sexuai 
reiease he thinks he needs untii 
he comes across a naive waitress 
(Juiia Stiies). She induiges his 


prejudices and unwittingiy 
reieases a dark side that ieads him 
down the road to insanity. 

it’s difficuit to go wrong with 
Wiiiiam H Macy. in Edmond he 
is, as aiways, engaging and 
convincing as a characterwith 
enough schizophrenic flux to 
bamboozie iesser actors. His 
finest scenes are those with Juiia 
Stiies who brings a nervous 
tension to what couid have been 
afarcicai reiationship. 

But despite fine performances, 
Edmond never quite convinces 
Adapted by David Mamet from 
his own piay, it aiways feeis iike a 


stage production that happens to 
have been caught on fiim. Much of 
the diaiogue possesses a kind of 
Beckett-esque frisson that sounds 
fresh and snappy in a theatricai 
atmosphere, but seems unnaturai 
and iii-htting on screen. 

The probiem with the 
diaiogue reveaisa more 
fundamentai confusion. Prescient 
points about the human condition 
that Edmond struggies to impart 
are undermined by the fact that 
he is first and foremost, totaiiy 
nuts. By the end of the fiim he 
finds some sort of understanding 
and resoiution, but the audience 


Journey with him. You're ieft 
searching fora message that 
perhaps Just isn’t there. 













After a few years 

ducking the issue, Hollywood 
has made a breakthrough: toss 
in a couple of references to the 
Middle East, and watch as your 
nondescript action product is 
invested with Meaning, Relevance 
and a little bit of that box office 

So here we are with Marine 
sniper Bob Swofford. Sorry, 
Swaggert. Bob (Mark Whalberg) 
is a good guy - he believes in 
'doody' and walks around in slow 
motion while US flags flutter in 
the background. 

But Bob is in the shiL After his 
buddy got whacked in Vietnam, 
sorry, Iraq, sorry, Ethiopia, Bob 
went all Deer Hunter for a few years 
until being called out of retirement 
by Colonel Isaac Johnson (Danny 
Glover). There’s a plot to kill 
the prez, you see, and only Bob 
can save the day because the 
government has been “penetrated" 
(which, as Bob, the arch- 
conspiracist, might say, makes a 
change from them fucking us). 

If nothing else, Mark Whalberg 
(buff, bimboish, benignly likeable) 


proves that inside every peace- 
loving democrat is a homicidal 
totalitarian Just itching to bust 
out "Justice doesn’t always 
prevail," says one of the suits - 
no, but fortunately violence 
solves everything. 

Director Antoine Fuqua has 
been caught uneasily between the 
action mayhem of Michael Bay, 
and the procedural machismo of 
Michael Mann. The result is a film 
that, a couple of set pieces aside, 
doesn’t convince on either count. 

This is yet another 
contemporary action movie that 
cynically exploits important 
events for its own ends. While 
the money and star power thrown 
at the screen are seductive, let 
Justice prevail: give Shootara 

Anticipation, one for 

Enjoyment, one for the 
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LWLies: What attracted you to your source material, Raymond 
Carver’s So Much Water, So Cfose To Home? 

Lawrence: I think it waa nainiy the notion of 



LWLies: The film certainly has a lot to say about the racial and 
sexual climate in Australia. 

Lawrence: It'a a pretty easential element of my work.. 






LWLies: What part does the film’s setting play? 

Lawrence: it's a mountainous area and in Aboriginal 




LWLies: Your characters are often confronted by moral 
dilemmas, and this film is no exception. 

Lawrence: it's the root of all drama. A good moral 








LWLies: Was there increased strain on you because of the 
success of Lanlana, and are you able to distance yourself from 
such pressures? 

Lawrence: The fact that it was successful did in some 











\JINDABYNE 


During an outback 

barbeque riven with tension, 
Stewart Kane (Gabriei Byrne) 
receives a fuii-frontai punch to his 
face, it produces the best bioody 
nose you've ever seen - spiattered 
scarieL uncontroiiabie bieeding, 
raw, reai, painfui, viscerai and 
deserved. And this is Jindatyne 
- there is no hoiding back from 
man’s reiationshipwith himseif, 
others or the primordiai. 

Director Ray Lawrence began 
the discourse between man and 
nature in Larrfana, where the 
discovery of a woman’s body 
impacted on a smaii community. 
Here, he both continues and 
expands. A beautifui Aborigine 
woman is brutaiiy murdered. 

Her body is found floating in 
the Austraiian wiiderness by a 


bunch of iocai biokes on their 
annuai fishing foray, instead 
of immediateiy reporting it and 
returning back to Jindat^ne and 
theirfamiiies, they truss up the 
corpse, continue fishing and report 
their discovery on the way back. 

The act is stupid and seifish 
but the morai and ethicai 
corruption it impiies, and the 
inherent racism, oniy hit home 
when they return to be viiified by 
aii around them. Particuiariy 
effected is Stewart’s wifo Ciaire 
(Laura Linney), and it’s their 
estrangement, abusive reiationship 
and distressed history that 
rightiy take narrative precedence. 
Ciaire’s Journey is fascinating. Her 
ambivaience towards motherhood, 
her conflict with her mother-in- 
iaw, her reiationship to the women 


around herand the sexism 
inherent in the smaii-town 
community provide disturbing 
contemporary obstacies. 

in truth every aspect of 
Jindabyne is uneasy, razor sharp, 
dark and vivid. Each scene is 
undercut with potentiai danger; 
death and grief and ioss and 
depression are granite seams that 
cut through the most haunting 
depiction of iandscape. 

Jindabynewas originaiiy a 
town, fiooded by a dam and then 
rebuiit around the iake that buried 
it At iow tide sometimes the 
church spire can be seen and 
the ghosts of inhabitants past 
form a current beneath the 
surfoce. it’s a ciear metaphor for 
a community suffocating itseif, 
characters unabie to be freed 


from their baggage and ever 
dwarfed and dominated by the 
iandscape around them, it’s a 
metaphor for aii things difficuit 
and ovenivheiming in iife, and the 
beii that rings from the church 
spire sure rings true Perhaps 
that’s why it makes a rather bioody 
awfui noise. Lar<«n Haynes 





Enjoyment. This is a 
realiy dark and sticky 
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MAGICIANS 


Whether you go and 

see Magicians depends on the 
answer to one simple question: 
what do you think of Mitchell and 
Webb? You know, the ’Hello, I’m 
a Mac. And I’m a PC’ guys. 

Okay, so that wasn’t funny. It was 
vaguely annoying. In fact, It would 
have had Bill Hicks burning his 
Peep Show; Serios One box set In 
righteous fury while spewing out 
tiny chunks of his own lung. 

Then again, people are a lot 
more understanding now. Why 
shouldn’t entertainers grab a 
slice of the advertising pie if they 
can? Come on, we live In a world 
where Jack White chooses to do a 
Coca-Cola ad. Even the hardcore 
followers of the Hicks School of 
Thought would forgive the boys 



RELEASED 


May te 


theirfollyafterone pre-bonhre 
viewing of the mighty ^ep Show 
- a sitcom so well written and 
enjoyably British that you can 
almost Imagine a world untouched 
by Friends. 

So, on balance, Mitchell and 
Webb are funny. Throw In the 
creative minds of Peep Shew 
writers Jesse Armstrong and 
Sam Bain, and Magicians has 
the potential to be a slice of fried 
comedy gold. Considering their 
brilliant subversion of the tired men 
behaving sadly formula, the setup 
offered by a world populated by 
ridiculous men like Blaine, Brown 
and little Paul Daniels should 
deliver guaranteed hilarity. 

The story revolves around 
two feuding magicians In 


competition following the death of 
a loved one In a trick gone wrong 
(so far, so Prestige - well spotted 
you, postmodern eagle that you 
are). The problem Is, well, it’s Just 
not that funny. It’s as If Armstrong 
and Bain have had personality 
transplants and, with the prospect 
of a feature-length film, suddenly 
decided to write a series of weak 

Without much to work with, 
Mitchell and Webb revert to their 
chalk and cheese Mac-cralc. 

Their tics, shrugs. Idiosyncrasies 
and long-standing chemistry are 
revealed to be powerless In the 
shadow of a script that plumps 
for rubbish dances, crap sex Jokes 
and a stretched-sitcom mentality. 
Yes, there are some hearty 


chuckles to be had but, sadly, 
Peep Show this Is not. Adrian 


Anticipation . Mitchell 


Enjoyment. Despite a 
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Five years after the 

towers fell, Hollywood has finally 
cottoned on to the emotional 
mileage of 9/11, and If It’s good 
enough for Oliver Stone, so too 
must It be for America’s clown 
prince Adam Sandler. 

But viewers expecting Dude, 
\M^sre's My Twin Tower? might be 
surprised to find Sandler ditching 
the fart gags and thesping It up 
Jim Carrey-style. He’s done It 
before with moderate success, but 
this low-key Indie sees his acting 
muscles stretched well beyond 

The film centres on wealthy 
Manhattanite Alan Johnson (Don 
Cheadle), a bored family man 
who one day runs Into his collage 
roommate Charlie FIneman 
(Sandler). FIneman’swIfe and 
daughters were killed on 9/11, and 
he has never accepted his grief, 
regressing Instead Into a sullen 
man-child. FIneman helps the 
uptight Johnson rediscover his 
Inner bloke, and In turn Johnson 
helps his friend escape this 
emotional paralysis. 

Sandler’s monotonous angry 
guy shtick was used to great 
effect In Punch-Drunk Love, but 
It doesn't cut It here. This level of 
Inner turmoil requires more than his 
one-note performance, and the film 
becomes flat and dull because of It. 

Though Cheadle Is fine as the 
straight man, by the time Sandler 
has his obligatory teary breakdown 
your patience will long since have 



evaporated. Alas the film continues, 
sinking Into a mire of unlikely 
coincidences and Implausible 
courtroom scenes as FIneman’s 
In-laws try to have him committed. 

Most problematic, though. Is 
the role that 9/1 1 plays In the film. 
FIneman didn’t need to lose his 
temlly like this; for all the relevance 
It has to the plot they might as 
well have died In a car crash. 

As a metaphor. It’s distressingly 


empty - unlike FIneman, 

America addresses Its grief with 
embarrassing regularity, through 
memorial monuments, Oprah 
specials and International warfare. 
Reign Over Me uses that day 
In Septemberwith breathtaking 
cynicism, as a device to Imbue 
a shallow TV movie with self- 
important socio-political depth. 
Frankly, fartgags would have been 
more appropriate Dan Stewart 




Enjoyment, cheadle is 
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ZODIAC 



With Zodiac, director 

David Fincher returns to the seriai 
kiiier territory of his aariier Sevan 
but forgoes that fiim's flamboyance 
to take a sober, methodicai 
approach to the reai-iife case of 
a murderer who terrorised the 
San Francisco Bay area in the ’60s 
and ’708. 

A two-and-a-haif-hour-iong 
saga spanning fourdecades, it 
charts the efforts of four men to 
uncover the identity of the kiiier 
Graysmith himseif, piayed here 


by Jake Gyiienhaai, dissoiute 
crime reporter Paui Avery (Robert 
DowneyJr.) and homicide 
inspectors Dave Toschi (Mark 
Ruffoio) and Wiiiiam Armstrong 
(Anthony Edwards). 

Aside from the case itseif, 
Zodiac focuses on the disastrous 
consequences it had on these 
men’s iives: Graysmith became 
estranged from his fomiiy, Avery 
descended into booze-addied 
decrepitude and Toschi was 
investigated by internai affairs. 


Tae-su is a tough 

detective working in Seoui who 
returns to the town he grew up in 
to attend the funerai of chiidhood 
friend Wang-Jae. He begins to 
investigate the murder and soon 
reaiises that organised crime is 
invoived, so he reiuctantiy 
accepts the heip of his friend 
Seok-wan and the two set out to 
find the kiiier. 

Of course it’s aii about the 
spectacuiar Tight sequences, 
and Ryoo Seung-wan does not 
disappoint. There’s a running battie 
in a river accompanied cheery 
Asian pop, a briiiiant street fight 
with gangs of BMX riders, break 
dancing b-boys and a group of St 
Trinian’s-styie hockey giris, and a 
ciimactic fight sequence as the 
pair battie their way to the bad 
guy’s inner sanctum, it foiiows 
a famiiiar structure but it iooks 
compieteiy originai, with fast cuts, 
unusuai screen-within-screen 
sequences and what seems iike 
an enormous cast of incredibiy 
energetic stunt kids. 

Such frantic action and styiised 
direction may be partiy to biame 








A killer sprints 

through a field of sunflowers in 
darkness, leaving behind the body 
of a young woman. Ifs an opening 
that helps explain the poetic title, 
but not much else about this 
tricksy Spanish thrlllerthat 
subverts the serial killer flick for 
a more Involved, but no less 
violent, tale of murder. 

Told from the perspective of 
six characters. It begins with 
travelling salesman Miguel 
(Manuel Moron), who seems 
decent enough until he attempts 
to rape the beautiful GabI (Judith 
Dlakhate) In a deserted wood. As 
Miguel flees the scene - and the 
movie - we flit back to Gabl's other 
half Esteban (Carmelo Gomez), 
a geologist arriving In town to 


survey a newly discovered cave 
from which he later emerges to 
find first the Injured Gabi, then 
her attacker. 

Except It’s not herattacken 
It’s Cecilio (Cesareo Estebanez), 
one of two warring old residents 
living In an otherwise abandoned 
hamlet Mistakenly roughed up 
by the furious Esteban and his 
colleague Pedro, Ceclllo’s spiteful 
reaction triggers a chain of events 
that ends In another murder. 

Mopping up the mess Is 
local cop Tomas (Vicente 
Romero), for whom this chaos 

dull life. Then there’s superstitious 
neighbour Am6s (Walter VIdarte), 
who’s convinced his curse 
killed Cecilio, as well as Tomas’ 


father-in-law and boss, Amadeo 
(Celso Bugallo). 

Like so many contemporary 
Spanish films. Sunflowers thus 
rejects Individual heroes In tevour 
of a disparate ensemble. With the 
faint, unarticulated memory of 
civil war pervading. It’s a plea for 
understanding, a theme teased 
out by a structure that repeatedly 
requires you to re-enter the story at 
different points. 

Ambitious and wide-ranging. Its 
many Ideas - miscommunication, 
loneliness, dissatisfied lives, the 
value of Justice, the death of rural 
life - may not all be nurtured 
equally, but they’re assembled 
with assurance by director Jorge 
Sanchez-Cabezudo, and even the 
loose ends provoke. 


Most notable Is the case of 
murderer Miguel, whose early 
disappearance leaves the threat 
of violence hovering, despite 
closure elsewhere. As the film 
finally catches up with him at Its 
close, settling Into a chair, you 
can’t help but squirm a little In 

thrJJ-Ler, linknown directo 
iffy title. Two 

Enjoyment, a slick. 
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LWLies: You’ve made films on Glastonbury and the Sex Pistols, so 
a documentary on Joe Strummer seems like a natural progression. 

Temple: I was part of that punk era ao I've made a couple 


LWLies: How did you meet him? 









LWLies: 



LWLies: There's lots of animation in the film. Why is that? 

Temple: one thing about Joe was that, bizarrely, he kept 






LWLies: There are also a lot of references to the work of Orwell. 

Temple: I think Joe's main message in many uays uaa the 









Julien Temple has 

done it again: Just short of five 
years after Joe Strummer’s surprise 
heart attack In December 2002, 
that veritable master of the British 
rock doc has paid fitting tribute to 
a front man whose legendary 
festival campfires made sitting In a 
field cool again. 

For tens of The Clash’s music, 
this splendid film contains reams 
of great live footage, covering the 
Jagged punk of their early days 
as well as later dalliances with 
ska, reggae and dub. However, 

It’s the forgotten photographs of 
Strummer’s school days and the 
bourgeois bohemia of his West 
London squats that reveal a 
hidden side 

Also of note are the snippets 
from Strummer’s old BBC World 
Service sessions, and the 
obligatory selection of talking 
heads who offer entertaining 
Insider anecdotes. While we’re 
nevertold exactly who Is speaking, 
those with a keen eye will spot 
the likes of John Cusack, Johnny 
Depp and Bono, while lesser- 
known Londoners are entrusted 


with the Job of offering an 
altogether more honest appraisal. 

Indeed, ’70s scenester Don 
Letts Joins ex-lovers and old 
101ers (Strummer’s first pre-punk 
band) to detail the darker side of 
their late cohort. And quite right 
too: on more than one occasion, 
Strummer does come off like a bit 
of a prick - albeit a prick with a 
social conscience. 

By spreading Strummer’s 
punk politics to a new generation, 
this film should leave all who view 
It both enthused and enraged. 
‘The future Is unwritten’, the title 
says, offering a glimmer of hope. 
Grab some war paint, before Its 
too late. Geoigle Hobbs 

Anticipation, a doc on 


Enjoyment. Honest 
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UNKNOWN 



RELEASED I 
MAiai JO I 


Five men wake up in an abandoned factory with no 

memory of who they are or how they got there Some are kidnappers 
and some are victims, but who’s who? This is an untidy mash up of The 
Usual Suspects, Cube and Memento, and it misses what made these 
films so good: they made you think. The actors do the best they can with 
cardboard characters, but it’s hard to suspend any disbelief in the face of 
hackneyed dialogue There is some promise shown in Brand’s directorial 
debut, but Unknown is flat and forgettable Aaron Davies 


Ah, the epic lifetime-spanning biographical nick. There 
will be generational narrative Jumps. A happy/turbulent childhood, 
enlightening/confusing adolescence and existential mid-life turning 
point on this mammoth journey called ’life’. Alas, there is the potential 
forteeth-pulling tedium, and that, unfortunately, is The Namesake. An 
Indian couple struggle to settle in America. There are a series of painfully 
disconnected time shifts. Eventually, one vacuous lifetime of repetitive 
tripe slouches across the screen. Andrea Kurland 



THE HILLS 
HAVE EYES 2 


BRIDGE TO 
TERABITHIA 


A savage indictment of US military selection standards, 
The Hills Have Eyes 2 seas eight idiots do their very best to get 
murdered by the homicidal mutants who live beneath the titular hills. The 
fun in this sort of film is not guessing what’s going to happen (gruesome 
death, presumably) but how and when it’ll all go down, in this area The 
HSIs Have Eyes 2 doesn’t fulfil its potential. Just how many different 
ways are there to chop someone to pieces with an axe? Not as many as 


Two children - the archetypal loner boy and the 

new girl who doesn’t Tit in - Journey to a magical land populated by 
strange creatures where they rule as royalty. Pushing the envelope? 
Hardly: this is fairytale paint-by-numbers, it’s all too easy to deride 
innocent entertainment and fomily fun through a pedantic analysis of 
angle, scene, script and score. Instead, we’ll simply point out that this 
is the most one-dimensional, farcical daydream we've ever had to 
endure. Adrian D'Enrleo 






When his business partner accuses him of having 
no mates, Frangois (Daniel Auteuil) accepts a wager to produce his 
bast friend within 1 0 days. Unfortunately, Frangois is a self-centered 
misanthrope - but could help lie close by in the form of a chirpy cab 
driver? The answer, predictably, is yes. While Leconte’s film toys with 
the darker side of social isolation, this largely remains a gentle yet 
forgettable comedy, like a rom-com without the rom. Still, brownie points 
for the original concept. N«on Kelly 


Ex-TV producer and writer Gavin Claxton takes a leap 
of imagination with his feature debut. The All Together, a film about 
a TV producer who also writes screenplays Chris Ashworth (Martin 
Freeman) returns home to find his deranged housemate, a group of 
estate agents and two Jehovah’s witnesses being held hostage by an 
American mafioso. But the self-referential antics get old very quickly, 
and a myriad of cheap sitcom set-ups eventually swallow up the whole 
film. Jonathan williams 



Super-impressive CGI is the main attraction in Disney's 
latest: a hyperactive story about a time-traveling orphan who wants to 
build a machine to help him remember his mother’s face The action 
unfolds at a bewildering pace that makes it hard to keep track of whafs 
going on - a problem aggravated by the presence of over 20 characters, 
few of whom are particularly memorable. All the same, the graphics are 
really quite snazzy, and the plot finally redeems itself with a couple of 
neat twists. Neon Kelly 


The Messengers revives that age old horror quandary: do 
you root for the hero because they represent all that’s good and holy in 
the world, or do they deserve it because they’re too stupid for words? 
Lone gunman wandering your fields? Offer him a home! is that a ghost? 
Follow it into a disused bam and find out! With a pre-title sequence 
designed solely to scare the crapoutta you, this is no psychological 
thriller. But if you're dumb enough to find it scary, ^u probably deserve 
it anyway. AUm Cnlne 
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The Headmaster 
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Edited with the aggression of a 

“arid Jenhins 

and designed with the fear of his 
viotia hy Hoh Longworth 

fours sincerely. 
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• KEEPING II REEL. 

WE HEART ANDREW BUJALSKI. 


Like an express train at a small suburban railvAy 
station, the most distinctive director currently 
working in the US whooshes by at a rate of knots, 
unnoticed by all and sundry. 

As Elms lite LittU Miss SHnshitse coatinue to suhverc the notion 
of independent cinema from a stylistic trope caused by financial 
burden to moderately-budgeted studio staples, Andrew Bujalski 
wades defiantly through the mire of star-driven cat to carry the 
torch for an America tradition that has surely seen better days. 
He is a truly independent filmmaker. 

Bujalski has written and directed two films to date: 2002' s 

Ha Ha and Mutual Appreciation^ which are both 

in the process of receiving cinematic distribution in the UX. 
While both are undeniably low-key in terms of style and subject 
Cthe inescapable purgatory of post -collegiate life), they mark 
the director not so much as a presence to be aware of, as 
someone likely to have film seasons and DVD box sets dedicated 
to him in the not-so-distant future. In short: Andrew Bujalski is 
the real deal. 

Bearing an uncanny physical resemblance to Milhouse from The 
Simpsons, Bujalski tends to cast himself as the lovable nerd who 
is forced to smile through acres of emotional pain. It comes as 
no surprise that he is something of a film buff too: “It was as a 
little kid that I first became obsessed with all kinds of movies. 
Things like //land Star TrekH. A lot of sequels. That was 

what was out there. When I got to college, I started to see more 
of the successful independent stuff." 

Paying the rent as a high school teacher and then a bookstore 
clerk, Bujalski’s formal training included studying film at 
Harvard University on a course known for its specific focus on 
documentary: “Learning about documentary helped in the way 
I have gone on to approach narrative. I think in some ways, the 
biggest lesson I ever learned about any kind of filmmaking is 
that it’s always a lot harder than you think to grapple with 
reality as opposed to fiintasies of what you think a Elm is 
supposed tobe like." 

Perhaps as a legacy of this training, both films present Bujalski' s 
natural ability to write dialogue that appears spontaneous. But 
does this mean that the look of the films play second fiddle 
to syntaxl “On one haM I want the films to Jook and sound 
good, and to look and sound good in a specific way so they are 
probably more composed than people realise," he offers. “I ’ 
guess the values and priorities tnat are in place are not about a 
pristine image at all costs. It is about a compelling performance 
at all costs." 

With a penchant for non-professional casts, strong 
performances must be something of a big ask? “My method 
has always been based on rapport more than any intense craft. 


When we’i^ on set there’s always a sense that we tnggle back 
and forth between staying on schedule and just goofing off a* 
little bit. Hopefully some of that ends up on the screen.” 

Part of the joy of Bujalski's films comes from the simple 
understanding that advances in editing software and easier 
access to high-end cinematic equipment does not allow for 
complacency when it comes to getting the performances right. 
“It’s hard because people tend to talk about technical siuH* and 
emotional or performance stuff in isolation from each other, 
and I don’t think that's the case. I feel that a terribly interesting 
performance always trumps a terribly cleVer lighting scheme. 
Too many times I’ve heard filmmakers say, ‘Yeah, the shoot 
went really well, we pulled it off. The actors weren't so great 
but everything else was great’. That always drove me crazy as 
they were basically saying that ever^hing was great except for 
the only thing that matters. I had this desire to take the 
opposite approach and make the performances the only thing 

Bujalski’s commitment to independent cinema led him to 
writea scholarly Calbeit extremely funny) essayfor American 
magazine N*1 in which he expounds on the artistic and 
financial ramifications of making.micro-budgeted cinema. 
There's one analogy he uses concerning childhood favourite 
Star Trek H: The Wrath of Kahn aaA how Captain Kirk heat a 
machine programmed never to be beaten by reprogramming it. 
Is that something he’s had to do to get films made? “There is a 
system out there, and if you want to make it in the independent 
world ther^re dues that you’re supposed to pay. The general 
thing these days is you’re supposed to go out and network and 
get your way to some kind of movie star who has the power to 
get the thing made.^s we speak I’m hoping to shoot another 
Elm in the summer. It's in a similar methodological vein to 
the others. Again, it'll be a non-professional cast, small crew, 
minimal equipment. Another one ‘for me’ you could say." 

There is a trend for some of the more highbrow indie directors 
to work within the system in order to facilitate some of their 
more out-there projects, most notably Steven Soderbetgh and 
Gus van Sant. "Would Bujalski ever consider going to the dark 
side if it meant that making smaller films about subjects close 
to his heart would become a little easier? "There are plenty 
of filmmakers who started out very interesting then found 
their way into the studio system and never made anything 
good again. That’s probably my ultimate fear. I’d love to keep 
making films my own way as I’ve enjoyed it and haven’t burnt 
out yet. Yet who says I need to\eep making films at all? Maybe 
I should go work for some non-profit organisation and do 
something good for the world?" But he does already, right? He 
laughs. There’s a lingering, almost awkward silence then the 
conversation ends. David Jenkins 

Funiu Ha Ha is availihle on DTD on April 16 
Forftirther itifo please see TtTtv.diffusionpictures.co.uk. 





while YouTube has recently anaounced rhat it will be • 
allowing contributors to “participate in the advertising 
experience in a mutually beneficial way”, potentially offering 
Stoners the world over an unesmected source of revenue, 
MySpace have upped the ante for short filir directors by 
launching 'M^Movie Mash Up’, which offers a whoppuig £1 
million funding for the best short to be made into a feature. In 
collaborating with Vertigo Productions, FiLmFour, Shooting 
People and Future Shorts, MySpace signals that this is no 
mere publicity drive but a serious investment in the industry. 
EdSing, Producer ofMySpace’s Film Channel, is currently 
in the process of establishing a Jury panel of high profile 
industry insiders to whittle down the entries. The deadline for 
submissions is April 27> 

“MySpace is a oat uial place for short film to live. It’s something 
chat racilitates expression and connection. It’s especially good 
for short filmmakers who are using their film as a calling card. 
If you put your film up on MySpace you don’t have to pay any 
of the hosting costs, and massive amounts of people are goi 
watch it — more than you’ll ever get if you take it to every . 
festival in the world to packed audiences. It’s like a business 
card with your film embedded in it.” 




Philllson co-founded the Halloween Society Short Film Club 
in April 1994-. It pioneered the presentation of short films 
among a programme of music, comedy and cabaret. Since 
then he has established himself as an organiser of multimedia 
events, and in Z002 co-founded the Halfoween Short Film 
FestrvaL Following his programming of the shorts section at 
the London Film Festival, he penned an eight -point guide to 
what shorts should nafbe, for Time Onr magazine. It reiterated 
the refrain of Csurely) every festival programmer: “Films 
must not open with an alarm clock going off.” 

T certainly don’r think that as 


that there ai 


iv short films; there as 


bad scuff. , 
of a calling card, 
and you know a lot of film school scuff comes out like that 
— very glossy. It doesn’t really move me very much, and as 
who enjoys watching films I want to he moved.” 








SHANE WALTER. 

DIRECTOR, ONEDOTZERO 

Shan? Walrer established onedotzero as co-direccor in 1997, 
and has directed the organbation since 2001. He founds 
onedotzero industries in 2005, for which he acts as creative 
director, drawing on his diverse background and experience as 
a producer ^d director across a range of media. The annual 
onedotzero festival is the largest digital film festival of its kind 
in the world, and the 'international tour takes it to over 60 
cities annuaSy. Onedotzero has become its own mini-studio 
enterprise, producing, commissioning, advising, educating and 
distributing, andhas an establishedDVD labeL 

“I think we were the first organisation to recognise a whole 
new wave of filmmaking talent from non-tradjiional areas. 

We worked with and highlighted talent and ideas coming 
from creators workiiig in illustration, graphic design, music 
videos and club culture. The festival was pivotal in developing 
a digital dialogue between disciplines, looking at technological 
convergence over 10 years ago, but also creative convergence 
in areas like computergaming, architecture, fashion, design 
and fusing them into a new form of moving image. The 
audiences and artists that were developed and nunured have 
now influenced the digital cultural landscape. Like short 
stories versus novels, you can actually be a lot more inventive, 
challenge formats and structure and try radical new ideas that 
you would never get to try in features. It is vital lifeblood for 
new talent and new ideas, and in some ways a true twenty- first 
century art form; ^nanotainment’ is the future.” 



ABSENT 

WITHOUT 

NOTICE. 


MARK COSGROVE. 

HEAD OF PROGRAMME, 
WATERSHED / PROGRAMMER, 
BRIEF ENCOUNTERS 

The first Brief Encounters festival of short film took place 
in 1995 as a ‘one-off’, part of the international celebrations 
marking the centenary of cinema. It proved so successful it has 
become a key event in the country’s film festival calendar. Held 
annually at Bristol’s Watershed Arts Centre, last year it merged 
with its sisteranimation festrval. Animation Encounters, under 
the banner, ‘Encounters'. Cosgrove and Encounters are also 
active in promoting initiatives such as the DepicT! competition 
for 90-second films, which will open to entries shortly. 

“What I aim to d6 is showcase the best work from the UK and 
.around the world. I travel to international festivals to see work 
and view submissions. I see the shorts programmes as setting . 
a standard for tpiality wort, in a way showing people what it 
is possible to mdke in short film. We shout loudly about short 
film which is often seen as inferior to feature filmmaking. But 
this is where people start out, where talent can he discovered. 
We are needed as an entry level into the industry, a showcase 
of new talent, a place for new filmmakers to meet the mdustry. 
The festival is going from strength to strength. It’s just Tnerged 
with Animated Encounters, and that makes it a formidable 
combination of shorts and animation.” ■- 





STERLIN' BERLIN 

BERLIN FESTIVAL REP ORI 



Traditionally seen as Mifficulr’, witli a jury and audience 
Liostile to commercial Hollywood fodder, cte Berlina/t 
Lias Lienee Lieen treated L>y jaded HoLlywood execs as Little 
more tLian a pre-Cannes booze cruise. 

In recent years, bowever, Berlin and Los Angeles have 
made something of apace. In return for providing 
glamour Cthis year including Robert De Niro, Sharon 
Stone, Clint Eastwood and Matt Damon}, Berlin will 
bestow some Teutonic kudos, and in the form of the 
burgeoning European Film Market, Facilitate some 
serious business. 

Here, LiVLies reviews a random selection of the film s on 
offer at this year* s Bcr/bin/e, in all their useless beauty. 

ARMIN 

DIR. OGNJEN SVILICIC, CROATIA 

This subtle film by a Croatian director on a Bosnian 
father-son relationship b about dignity, desperation 
and cultural distance; town and country; East and West; 
father and son. While the film dips into the ei^loitation 
of the civil war by filmmakers, it’s as a sideline to the one 
strong relationship at its core. 

EYE IN THE SKY 

DIR. NAI-HOI YAU, HONG KONG 

Hong Rong seems to relish taking stock Hollywood 
characters and genres then making merry with them. In 
in the Sl^y it's the detective thriller; the hard bitten, 
foul mouthed boss; the sardonic veteran; and the fresh- 
faced rookie. The twist b that these are surveillance cops, 
and it works. 

EAGLE VS SHARK 

DIR. TAIKA COHEN, NEW ZEALAND 

Englt vr Shark, wbh its fey electro acoustic soundtrack 
and self-conscious kookiness, is indie filmmaking at its 
most self-consciously indievNo surprise then that b 
was an Official Selection at Sundance. It’s warm and 
funny, hut way tod similar to Najtoleon Djnamite for its 

M MEMORIA Dl ME (IN MEMORY OF MYSELF) 
DIR. SAVERIO COSTANZO, ITALY 

A two-hour film about trainee priests doesn’t sound like 


a bag of laughs, and it isn’t. Approximately a quarter 
of the film features a character hesitating at someone’s 
door. The rest is blank eoq>ressions. It b, in its own way, 
extremely well done, b^ng subtle, unusual and very 
claustrophobic. But it's probably preferable to just put on 
a hair shirt. 

WHEN A MAN FALLS IN THE FOREST 
DIR. RYAN ESLINGER, US 

Dylan Baker plays another social misfit, Sharon Stone 
another ^ding beauty, and Timothy Hutton a middle- 
aged man trying to find a meaningfiiL role in his own life. 
Well acted, scripted and shot, it just feels like you’ve seen 
b all before. 

• 

LES TEMOINSITHE WITNESSES) 

DIR. ANDR^ TECHIN^, FRANCE 

This French study about the appearance of AIDS in ’80s . 
France manages to be moving, sensitive and amusing by 
e?q7anding its theme beyond the tragedy of one young 
man's contraction of the dbease, to a study of human 
relationships, love, jealousy, sexuality and age. 

TAMARA 

DIR. PETER KAHANE, GERMANY 

Being a documentary about an ’80s East German rock 
hand called Silly, it’s unlikely Tamara will make it to the 
UK. The film centres on Lead singer Tamara Danz, who 
died of breast cancer at age 41. Despbe some Spinal Tap 
moments, it’s both a touching portrayal of the band’s 
relationship with one another, and an insight into youth 
culture and punk under the GDR. 

EAST IS EAST 

DIR. HENRY EDWARDS, UK 

The Berlinale also exhibits a range of newly 
restored classics, each performed wbh a live organ 
actysmpaniment. This year’s programme hence included 
an incongruous 1916 class comedy about a working- 
class East Londoner who turns out to he the hebess to a 
fortune. Starring Florence Turner Cthe ‘Vitagraph Girl’} 
it’s an interesting example of early cinema. The incessant 
branding by Turner Films and Mutual Film is also 
evidence that the star and studio systems have Long been 
an essential part of film production. 

, James Bram^e 


PIT FLICKS: 

THE MIN'ING 6ENR E 



“There was no way of knowing, in that harshest of 
environments, whether you would come up on foot 
or on a stretcher, alive or dead. And that reality bred a 
camaraderie." You could he forgiven for imagining that 
these are the words of a Somme veteran or a Tried grunt 
reliving his nightmare in the DMZ. In fact, they were 
offered to a journalist by author and former miner, Joe 
Owens, who goes on to explain his love of the coal mce: 
dirt, danger and the brotherhood of men in helmets. 


a- canon, and one that only shrinks further once y^u 
strip away the films that background the. real action 
in fisvour of scabbing for ballet shoes QBiI(y Elliot) 
or playing the trumpet QBrcutod Off). Not that class 
stn^gle doesn’t have a part to play — this is the most 
radicalised workforce since that milquetoast Spartacus 
led the first Glorious Defeat of organised labour — it’s 
just that real mining movies, like real miners, are often 
found underground. 

Or, at least, in a bucolic village paved with tragedy, 
injustice and lost love. John Ford may have rated it 
above all his films, but the Welsh Tourist Board has 
been less than kind to Hots Green Was 2efy Valley, holding 
it responsible for painting Wales as a coal-dusted 
wilderness filled with emotionally stunted troglodytes 
warbling on abo^t the ‘black lung’. 

The &mous monkey actor Roddy McDowall starred 
here in a rare human outing as Huw, a miner in a 
mood, reminiscing as he prepares to leave his village.- 
His boyhood sees tne alarming whittling away of his 
fismily by mine accidents and the avarice of &t cat 
bosses, indeed the portrayal of the mine owners in the 
first script, emphasising collective resistance, earned the 
production any number of &lse starts. The finished film 
. is very sentimental, and even though it coined many 
of the visual tics of the mining movie, it hasn’t aged 
particularly well. It’s far from Ford’s best, but at least it 


Another film that didn’t trouble Academy voters was 
1974-’s Gold, which remains an exceptional piece of 
work, especially as it gives special thanks in its credits 
to the Rand Mining Corporation during the height of 
Apartheid. No surprises then that the original yarn 
was spun by the Jeremy Clarkson of drama hacks, 
Wilbur Smith. 

Roger Moore is Rod Slater, the priapic manager of 
South Africa’s vast Sonderditch gold mine, caught up 
in an unlikely plot to fiood the mine and cause a spike 
in the stock market. The conspiracy of foreign types led 
byjohn Gielgud is indifferent to the impending miner 
massacre, hut Slater is a man of conscience, rather fond 
of his black minions, while they remain child-like and 
gtatefuL Through^ combination of louche shirts, &st 
cars and knobbing Susannah York, the champhgne 
segregationist must save the mine and its men Cstrictly 
in chat order}. 


Seventies South Africa is an endless party wher 
else does the dishes, but when the movie takes the cage 
belowground there’s a fine authenticity, even if it jars 
with the cheesecloth and Guilty Pleasures soundtrack 
chat rules topside. Director Peter Hunt, whose knowledge 
of the peoples and culture of Africa was gleaned working 
on the Bob Hope comedy Call Me BTsana, went on to ' 
direct Wild Geese II. More liberal than Gold, it centres on 
springing Rudolph Hess from Spandau Prison. 

E^ally epic in scale, Claude Jerri’s Germinal should 
have been one of the kings of coal face movies. It 
reunited the classic pairing of Depardieu and Miou 
Miou — thankfully here with a little less in the way 
of bare fiesh — and was made at a time when the 
towns where Zola set his harsh fitble of community 
and confrontation were being decimated by a French 
government indifferent to their survival. 











THE 60‘S COLLECTION: 

THREE FILMS FROM JEAN-LUC GOO/tRO(1962 - 1967) 
DIR: JEAN-LUC GODARD 
AVAILABLE NOW 


Ir's easy to forget iiow cool the lead man of the Noavcllt Fague’s ’6O5 
work is for alrhis old man pontificating. Fhr< Sa Fit (1962} - the 
tale of a would-Ke actress’ descent into prostitution - is absolutely 
striking, not least when Godard juxtaposes muse Anna Karina witn 
Carl Dreyer’s Ln Passion tie Jeanne d*Ars, In Adascniin Fcminin (1966), 
the director turns his lens on political fervour and consumerist 
apathy among “the children of Marx and Coca-Cola”; French youth 
may he against the'ITS for its.war in Vietnam hut is happy to Ihinrace 
newfangled American contraceptive devices. Jean-Pierre Leaud 
IS a winning lead amid the sloganeering, as if Truffaut’s Antoine 
Doinel (name-checked here at onepointjhas had a lycee education. 
Prostitution is again the theme in Tteo or Three Things I KnoTi Aboift 
Her (1967), where it’s seen as the unavoidable effect of — or perhaps 
metaphor for - Parisian life. It’s packed with primary colours and, 
as in all three films, there are unnerving moments when the actors 
look straight through you. Tlfcse may not he Godard’s most visited 
moments hut they fizz with an enviable energy and inspiring 
intellectual curiosity. No extras as such, hut a great 60-page booklet 
is included.)endr AftlA 


KISSED (1996) 

DIR: LYNNE STOPKEWICH 
AVAILABLE NOW 


As a child, Sandra (Molly Parker) performs elaborate rituals with dead 
animals, forming a passionate, obsessive relationship with death. As 
an adult she takes a job at a mortuary and begins making love to the 
corpses, a secret she shares only with Matt, a medical student who’s 
desperate to understand her necrophilia. As their relationship lurches 
towards an mevitably doomed climax, the potentially sickening slibject 
matter is shot with a subtlety suggestive or a guilty romance. Though 
.Parker’s understated and sensitive performance creates an engaging and 
sympathetic central character, Stopkewich takes fittle time to explore 
her confused motives. Ultimately Kissed raises mor? i^uestiohs than it 
tRswcTS. Josh iFiddieomhe . ' ■ . 




638 WAYS TO KILL CASTRO (2006) 
DIR: DOLLAR CANNELL 
AVAILABLE NOW 


Poison pens, e^Ioding baseballs and bazookas; the methods dreamed 
up CO hump offpidel Castro rai^e from the scary to the downright 
surreal. Chronicling 50 years or assassination attempts by the CIA, 
mafia and Cuban exiles, this documentary hits the right note with a 
’70s moog soundtrack and clips from a. Cuban spy show full of manly 
'caches, eojonts and pastel slacks. It delves into the serious st^ too, 
including the bombing of Cubans Flight 4-55 in \976. Director Rnnell 
gets access to the major anti-Castro figures too - who are more than 
happy to admit acts both atrocious and absurd — and talks to pro- 
Castro super-agent Fabian Escalante. Extras include an interview 
with Jimmy Carter and Cannell. Aaron Davits 


aooixicFOO' 


RESSOURCBS HUMAINES (HUMAN RESOURCES) (1999) 
DIR: LAUREN CANTET 
AVAILABLE NOW 


In this re-release of his first feature film, La,uren Cantet serves up a 
powerful dose of social realism, thus proving that French cinema has 
more to offer than monochrome palettes, su^y actors and women in 
exotic underwear. Franck, a student hearing a striking resemblance 
to ex-Luton Town coach Mike Newell, returns from university in 
Paris lobecomea trainee manager at the provincial factory where his 
father works. With the newly proposed l5-hour week driving a wedge 
between the proletariat and their money-grubbing masters, he is soon 
forced to decide where his loyalties lie. Cue family rifts, industrial 
espionage and a disappointing dearth of Gaelic totty in their smalls. 
Well worth a look, nonetheless. Mike Brett 


SWEET DREAMS (1985) 
DIR: KAREL REISZ 
AVAILABLE NOW 


l»mis«WC0U^ 


You can’t help feeling that this is getting a DYD re-reftase due to a 
certain country singer hiopic. But while Walk The Line sanitised 
Johnny Cash for a fern good nick, Jseef Dreamradds facets to country 
heroine Patsy Cline's tragic st ory which just aren’ttrue. Onrelease the 
film took criticism for depicting Cline’s Qessica Lange) relationship 
with husband Charlie Dick fed Harris) as violent, but today itv 
the mass of dizzying montages which attempt to cover far too 
much back story that let it down. It’s a much better film in the second 
half, when it slows down to deal with Lange and Harris’ depiction 
of Cline’s marriage. However inaccurate, it’s compelling viewing 
and totally ideal Tor wasting two hours on a Sunday with your 
mother. Thom Gibhs 


Wim Wenders’ re-released metaphysical road movie journeys 
through dark cities and a sun-blasted wilderness. Claire fSolveig 
Dommartin) bumps into a mysterious fugitive in a retro-futuristic 
France, starting a chain reactiem that pulls in stoic lover Gene and a 
Chandler-esque PL The first half of the film is wasted in a lacklustre 
pursuit through a badly dated future before ending up in Australia. 
Wenders’ strengths lie in his observation and not in his plot. As a 
result, the film is a frustrating mix of chase sec^uences devoid of any 
dramatic tension, offset by vividly powerful imagery. The characters 
shuffle around zombie-llke for the first hour, and only come to life 
Down Under. The soundtrack, though, is superb. You conld turn 
the dialogue off and just listen To Nick Cave, Traffic, Can and REM, 
as ochredandscapes open out in front of you. Definitely one for 
hardcore Wenders fans, if nobody elvt. Aaron Davies 
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PAN'S LABYRINTH (2006) 
DIR: GUILLERMO DEL TORO 


BLACK BOOK (2006) 
DIR: PAUL VERHOEVEN 











FILM . 

EAT THE RICH {^967) 

DIRECTOR 

PETER RICHARDSON 

STARRIN G 

LANAH PELLAY 
NOSHER POWELL 
LEMMY 

BOX NOTABUS 

MINT CONDITION 

TRAILERS 

THE PICK-UP AftriST 
THE BOY WHO COULD FLY 
NIGHTFLYERS 
REVENGE OF THE NERDS II 
MAXIMUM OVERDRIVE 
THE SQUEEZE 

NOTABLE QUOTE 

DIE, MINGE-EATERS! 



I 



"We must admir tEiat Eiiscory is eEkjoyaT>le to a large exieat T>ecaxise ii 
enables us to pass judgement on the past," exclaimed whippy-haired 
former Home Secretary Douglas Hurd. While many thought he was 
elo^ently promoting the need for a newly galvanised Europe, he was 
of course referring — albeit obliquely — to Ex Rent -Hell and, in doing 
so, speciEcally attempting to distance his Cabinet term from the semi- 
fictionalised events of The Comic Strip’s 1987 hig-screenjollity pogrom. 
Eat The Rich. 

Loosely based on Alan Moore’s graphic novel F for Vendetta, 
Richardson’s ribald splattire follows Alex CLanah Pellay^, a sexless Chalh 
Farnf rugger-nun fired from upscale yuppie eatery, ‘Bastards’, for being 
toQcommon, too gay and too blach, and is thus thrown to the mercy of 
the shark-infestedjackboot factory of Adolf Thatcher’s Britain. 

When an attempt to claim dole money degenerates/escalaies into 
a bout of fatal gunplay, our nascent revomt ionary is soon on the run, 
fomenting dissent across the breadth of Middle England Cread: riding 
a shire horse round Wiltshire with Big Ron from EastEnders} while 
pricking the ears of truant Crossroads Casanova, RonaldAllen and, of 
course, Lemmyfrom Motorhead. 

Meanwhile, in an entirely separate film, beer-swiiling, signet- 
ringing, royalty-bonking Home Sec. Nosher Powell is busy dealid^ with 
Shane Maegowan’s sea-shantying IRA wastrel andRik Mayall’s finger- 
poppin’ trade unionist with all the subtlety of an enraged gorilla. A swift 
rabbit punch to the diplomatic jafias later and Nosh has his sights set on 
crushing Alex's flagrant Robin Hoodery. The board is set; the nobs are 
snubbing the snobs and the peasants are revolting. 

Achieving something akin to a photo-tableaux vivant by cross- 
processing Hogarth with class troito^Martin Parr, the film is as 
cinematically welcome as a redheaded stepchild. ETheR is the visual 
equivalent of listening to long-wave radio with an ice-cream headache, 
and boasts a soundtrack muddier than a Somalian dockyard. 

Inspirations are clearly Gilliam’s RmaiY, Norman TebbiOs "Onyer 
bike!" speech and mushrooms picked from a municipal golf course, but 
shorn ot the Thatch-baiting, tin pot Trots^ism of Young Ones scribe Ben 
Elton who — repugnant chough he remains — knew at least one way to 
s kin a cat, the filmmakers’ putative politicalpotpourri falls flatter and 
faster than Del Boy in that wine bar. 

In short: the Strip had pissed in their silver screen chips. The 
following year’s TV series would, ironically, produce some of their best 
work in the febrile Brecht ian lunacy of Afr Jolly Lites Next Door, 'd'he 
Yob'% pithy cosmic fury and The Strike, their one indisputable classic. 

It would be another four years before they finally received cinematic 
probation, only to immediately re-offend with 1991’s deity-defeatingly 
execrable The Pofe Must Die. 

Nurse — the codeine! 
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Sffenchurch 


BORN IN LONDON AT HOME EVERYWHERE 

www.fenchurch.com 
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Untitled Rolling Stones 
Documentary. 
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Mr. Magorium’s 
Wonder Emporium. 


Ocean’s 

Thirteen. 




My Blueberry 
Nights. 


Rendition. 


There Will 
Be Blood, o 


Margot At 
TheWedding. 

Hollywood bloctebusters cop a^lot i 


Synecdoche, 
New York. 
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Watchmen 


No Country 
For Old Men 










Paris Je T’aime. 


Avatar. 


sl-thily clc 


Si jie (Lust 
Caution), o.. 







AVAILABLE ON DVD FDDM APDIL 1BTH 
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